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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYC KOF I, SEAM: ANS &B E NE DICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Schools. 


{Continued from first page.] 
Oun10, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINAR Y,.— 
Prepares eoppes ow for the leading colleges 
for women, or gives a complete course. 


Onto, Gambier, 
F 4 VON MILITARY ACADEM Y.— 
Ed. _Frepares thoroughly tor College or business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
f RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
pole and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 


for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 


uatin, Mathematics, English, Apglo-Saxon, French, Old | 


French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 


and Old High German, geoy Polittcal Selence, Phy- | 
-h 


sics, Chemistry, Biology, and flosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s ag ere complete. Fellowship 
(value #450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 


and Blology. For Program address as above. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country-seat ‘of Jay 
Cooke, wiil begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 
26th. For circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School. 
Principals: Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 


Eastman; Principal Emerita: Miss H. A. Dillaye. 

| ARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS. 
4 There are vacancies for five boarding pupils for 
the school year 1889-1890. Boys only of the highest 


character can be received. $600 a year. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
| hae S.COMEGYVS AND MISS BELL’S 
j English, French, and a * eacama School 
for Young Ladies reopens a 28 
Students prepared for Coliege. 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3903 Locust St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Begins Sept. 26. 


: iaele grounds for 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 

ny ISS MARY E.STEVENS'S BOARD- 
ing and Day School begins its 2lst year Sept. 28, 

1889. ‘‘Approved’’ by Bryn Mawr College and * au- 
thorized ’' to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
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tion, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; 
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Training and a Vreparatory Schoo! (2 classes). Heaith 
ful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. For Catalogue — La. Brest. 


lars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, res’t. 
RHODE ISLAND, 

[i IENDS’ SCHOUL FOR BOTH SEX- 

es. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu- 

dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 


Providence 8. 
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Our certificate admits to college. Address 
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VIRGIN Salem. 

VOANOKE CULLEGE, I1N THE VIR- 
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from 16 States, Ind. Ter., and Japan. Thirty seventh 
year begins Sept. 18th. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

Address JULIUS | Dz DREHER, President. 





NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Vv ictor Hugo. 
ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 
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Al PROFESSOR OF #NGLISH LITE- 
i rature, M.A., having ten years’ successful expe- 
rience In a State institution, seeks an engagement in 
college or university for the c pming year, Speaks Ger- 
man. -M., care of Nation. 


SENIOR AT HARI 7A RD, EXPE- 
rienced in teaching, desires tutoring for the sum- 
Address B. K., Cambridge, Mass. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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it 1OCUTION.— A GRADUATE OF 
~ Harvard of three years’ expertence wishes a posi- 
tion as instructor in eloecution or in elocution and Eng 
lish. A college preferred. Address 
Ww. J. . care the Nation. 


y NGLISH HOME AND EDUCATION. 

« A lady of birth and high social position, strongly 
recommenced by her personal friends, Lord Brassey, 
the Lord Richard Browne, Sir Percy and Lady Dou las, 
General Sir John Bis-et, Sir Francis and Lady de Win- 
ton, Lady Mackworth, and others, offers refined Eng- 
lish home with first-class education to daughters of gen- 
Address M. M., Messrs. Holt, Laurie & Co., 
17 Whitehall Place, London, f ngland. 


[FRENCH LADY, PARISIAN, TEACH- 
erof French and ‘Germ: an languages, desires a 
Sosltion ina _~ = or family. 





, Pittsburgh, Pa 


. Station B, P. 0. 
Lee: MES HINKLE Y, A.M., PRI- 
vate Tutor, Cambridge, Mass., will receive into his 


family a few boys preparing for the f fall ex examini ations. 


School Agencies. Po 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEAC 4 ERS’ 
Agency. “laest and best known in U. Estab 
lished 1855, 3 East 14th St reet, -Y. 


77 on “BOSTON, NE Ww VORK, “AND 

Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. EVE- 
RETT O. Fisk & Co.,7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place. New eis Mapai 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., — 
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aLtoveo PENS 


More darable than pure steel, and smoother than gold. 
Demand them of your Stationer, Send 10 cents for sam- 
ples of 12 styles. $125 per gross. ST. PAUL BOOK 
AND STATIONERY CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ben BAINBRIDGE & Co., New York, (Name this paper.) 


F.W.CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
»lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


L OMEOPATHIC DESCRIPTIVE 

Catalogue (books, medicines, ete.) mailed free. 
Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 145 Grand St., New York. Oldest Homeopathic 
Pharmacy, established in (835, 


7 YEODVURE MUNDOKFF, UP T1I- 
cian. Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbies, eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, = foes ete, 
Broadway, New York, 
under ¢ foleman House. 


SCHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
pases. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 


Cata — on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHORNHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


N‘ W CATALOGUE of Books in good con- 


dition now Toney. Books purchased. 








E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 
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Jnne 27, 1889] The Nation. 


To All Who May Be Interested in 
THE REFORM OF THE TARIEFE: 


Tur Weekty Post holds that any law which seeks to divert one man’s earnings to another 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise or plea, temporarily or permanently, is an act of spoliation 
and an infringement of human liberty. In principle it makes no difference whether such spoliation 
is at a high or at a low rate, whether it is 47 per cent., or go per cent.,or 1 per cent. We are op- 
posed to it altogether, for the same reason that we are opposed to forced loans, contiscation, 
slavery, and robbery. We intend to fight against it wherever we find it. 


The best time to arouse the people to an understanding of the fallacies of protection is the 
present. During a political campaign politicians appeal to party prejudice, and few men’s minds 
are then open to conviction. THr WrrkLy Post, therefore, is engaged in the campaign for rev: 
nue reform now. 

The experience of men who have been working for this reform contains the best lessons for 
others. THe Werekty Post, therefore, invites reformers in every part of the country to report the 
progress of popular opinion and to describe the best methods of work. Our wish is to make the 
paper the mouthpiece of the people who are oppressed by taxation. As soon as the people them- 
selves become aroused they will make short work of the present tariff; and we believe that th 
best service a paper can render is to put its columns, as far as practicable, at their command. 

We are preparing a directory of organizations of every kind that are doing, or preparing to 
do, work, and that will not wait for the approach of another political campaign; and the facts 


about every such organization are desired for this purpose. 


We are preparing also a directory of the work that is in progress for the reform, which will 
show, by charts and maps and statistics, the results of the discussion of the subjects in the last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now doing; the industries of particular communities that 
in especial ways are affected by the tariff; the subjects that could most profitably be discussed in 
particular communities ; and the growth of tariff-reform sentiment in every Congressional district. 

The tables and maps and diagrams by which this information will be set forth, will be a chart 
for reformers during next year’s Congressional campaign, and will do much also, it is hoped, to 
enable them to anticipate the usual effects of a party campaign by educational work in the mean- 


time. 


Every reader of the Na¢zox who is disposed to aid in this work is requested to send for a 
copy of Ture WEEKLY Posr containing a blank form for filling in the desired information. Sent 
free on request. 

A special correspondent and agent is desired in every community, and correspondence with 
reference to such an engagement is invited. Subscription price, $1.00 per year, with liberal dis- 


counts for clubs and agencies. 


THE WEEKLY POST, NEW YORK. 








** Yours 


Mes rily om 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The People I’ve Smiled 
With. 
A MERRY 
WILDER, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LITTLE LIFE, 


By MARSHALL P, 
The American Humorist, 
With two Portraits. 


; Rlessed be he who with merry quip be 
guiles tedious hours or causes one flower of merriment 
to bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow, 
His name is synonymous with mirth.’ 
Cockerill, Editor N.Y. World. 


* The book is full of good stories and clever bits of 
pen portraiture, None can read it and not be amused, 
It is impre gnat ed with afund of humor that is simply 
irresistible.’ 


Extra cloth, Gilt top, ete., $1.50. 


John A. 


In answer to repeated calls we have prepared an 
edition in 
PAPER BINDING AT 50 CENTS 


Of the mo t popular book of this year. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 
RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SocIETY, 
By MAX O’RELL JACK ALLYN, 


Cloth, gilt, ete., $1.50. 


and 
Paper 50 cents, 


* A volume of " arkle and delight from title page 
to finish.’’—Detroit Free lress 
* There is not a dull page in it,’’—N. ¥Y. World, 
* One reads the book witha perpetual smile on one’s 
face.”’—Chicuygo News 
‘Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.’’— Boston 


Ho ve Journal, 


Royal Academy Pictures, 


I 889. 


A full and permanent Fine Art Record, 
two parts” Price, Containing care 
fully executed reproductions of pictures and sculp- 
ture by over 58 prominent exhibitors in this year’s 
Royal Academy. 


Complete in 
each, 50 cents 


PLAIN TALKS WITH 
Young Home Makers 


By F. MeCR+ ADY HARRIS 
HOPE LEDYARI 
1 vol., boards, new style, price, 10 cents. 


The Coming School. 


Ry ELLEN E. KENYON, 
A sequel to* The Young Idea,’ 


hew style 


le Row. 


Cloth, ete,, £1.00. 


by Caroline BR, 
Boards, D0 cents, 


LATEST 


CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES 


OF CHOICE 


ADDITIONS TO 


COPYRIGHT FICTION, 


Ituminated Paper Covers, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS—A Tale of Thibet 

A SWALLOW'’S WING—A Tale of Pekin, ty Cas, 
HANNAN, 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS—E, 8S. VANZILE, 

THE SMUGGLER OF KING'S COV} SYLVANUS 
COBB, JR 

THI BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE MAURICE 
PHOMPSON, 

THE DIAMOND BUTTON—RBakcLtay NorTH, 

BR DY's POUNT—Mrs, J. H Watwortn, 

TIME? VALENTINE, 


H AN 
RENT&bD A HUSBANI VousIN, 
AN HOUR’s PROMIsI ANNIE 
BURKETT’S Lock —-M, G, 


ELtor, 
McCLELLAND, 


ue fre 


ho , Jy . 
ZV ANV AdAKESS 


Complete Catal 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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NOW READY: 


An Appendix Completing the Work. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, a. Dp, 14501889. By eminent writers, English and foreign. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. With illustration and wood 
cuts. In4 vols,, 86.00 each. 

An Appendix, edited by J. A. 8vo, $2.25. 
But a full Index to the entire 


Fuller Maitland, bringing the Work down to 1889, 
*,.* This Appendivr, Dictionary. 
work is in preparation, and will be presently published as a separate volume, 


which forms partof volume iv., completes the 


“Will far surpass in completeness, in accuracy, in well digested, candid, thoughtful information, whether 
for amateurs or for professional musictans, any lexicon or dictionary of music that has ever yet appeared. . . 
For the earnest seeker after musical information, for one who wishes to go to the bottom of the matter and real - 
ly understand things, such a dictionary as Mr. Grove’s is greatly needed. The musician needs it as well as the 
amateur; and students of music, such as throng our ‘conservatories’ and ‘schools,’ ought every one of them to 
possess a book so thoroughly well pra pared for them,’’—Duright’s Journal of Music. 


“Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music.’’—Saturday Review. 


WALLACE’S DARWINISM. 


NATURAL SELECTION. 
‘The Malay Archipelago,’ 


With some of its Applications, 
ete., ete. With Maps, 


DARWINISM. AN EXPOSITION OF THE THEORY OF 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.R.S., author of 
Illustrations, and a Portrait. 12mo, $1.75, 

either been sorely puzzled 

To correct these 
is the task which 


‘Thus the mass of intelligent people interested in the progress of science have 
_. imbibed the most defective and erroneous notions of what Darwinism really is. 
notions, to give a clear and simpie exposition of What is the Darwinism of Darwin, 


Mr. Watlace has set himself, and which he has accomplished with a success) which probably no one else 
could attain. Mr. Wallace’s p-culiar relation to Darwinism specially fits him for the service he has 
performed to his old friend and to the more thon htful section of the reading public. It can never be 


forgotten that the two men, living on opposite sides of the world, quite uuknown to each other, and quite 
ignorant of each other's on eepennees simultsneously a theo y of the origin of species which was 
practically identical. Mr. Wallace’s volume may be taken as a faithful exposition of what Darwin 
meant. [t is written with perte ct ¢ Me sarbess, With asiimple beauty and attractiveness of style not common to 
scientifie works, with a dignity and fre “dom from anything like personal bitterness worthy of Darwin himself, 
and with an orderliness and completeness that must render misconception impossible.’’— Saturday Review. 
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Tne popular verdicts against prohibition 
have been coming with cumulative force for 
two years now, no less than eight States hav 
ing rejected it by steadily increasing majori- 
ties. Pennsylvania closed the list on Tues 
day with the crushing adverse majority of 
185,000. As a culmination of the series came 
the decision in Rhode Island on Thursday to 
repeal an amendment which had been in ope- 
ration for three years, both the vote in favor 
of repeal being greatly in excess of the 
necessary three-fifths of the whole, and the 
vote in favor of retaining the amendment 
being one-third smaller than that cast for its 
adoption three years ago. 
question as to the meaning of this decision. 
Prohibition, which had been put on trial by 
popular vote, has been found to be a fail 
ure in practice, and has been condemned. 
That the Rhode Island law has been not 
only a complete failure, but a most pernicious 
influence, cannot be questioned. When it 
was first put in operation in 1886, there was 
for a time a perceptible decrease in open 
liquor-selling, and also in drunkenness, but 


There can be no 


it was only for a short time. The liquor- 
dealers soon found that they could sell with- 
out much danger of interference by taking 
slight precautions, and within six months 
their business has not only returned to its 
former proportions under license, but has actu- 
ally exceeded them. Figures given.out by the 
prohibition advocates themselves during the 
recent campaign prove this. They published 
a table, which for some inscrutable reason 
they supposed sustained their case, giving 
the commitments to the House of Correction, 
to the State Prison, and for common drunk- 
enness, as they were recorded under license 
and under prohibition. From these it ap 
peared that during the last year under pro 
hibition there had been precisely the same 
number of common drunkards as there had 
been in the last year under license; that the 
number of commitments to the House of Cor- 
rection had been 521 during the last year of 
prohibition, against 498 during the last year 
under license; and that the commitments to 
State Prison during the last year under pro- 
bibition had been 69, against 538 under li 
cense. 


The secret-ballot law which has been 
passed by both houses of the Connecticut 
Legislature is in no sense an application of 
the Australian system. It provides for a 
secret ballot, and forbids any ticket-peddlers 
to approach within 100 feet of the polls. 
These are important advances in the direc- 


tion of honest elections. They are similar 


to those of the Milwaukee law, which worked 
so well in practice that the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature was convinced of the wisdom of adopt- 
ing the Australian system and applying it to 
the whole State. 


In other respects the new 





Connecticut bill is not of great consequence 
There is little to be gained by having the 
State furnish the paper for the official ballots, 
so long as the political organizations are to 
have charge of the pripting and distribution 
of them. 
apparent consequence one way or another 
It was tried in Louisville and was pronounced 


The envelope provision is of no 


unnecessary and confusing. It is a curious 
spectacle to see the Connecticut politicians 
who are so alarmed about the complications 
of the Australian system, taking up the very 
part of that system which has been tried and 
rejected because it makes complication. 


The promoters of ballot reform in Massa 
chusetts have taken a wise step in forming a 
Ballot-Act League for the special purpose of 
securing an effective operation of the new 
law when it receives its first trial at the elec 
tion next fall. They have made a thorough 
organization, with Elihu B. Hayes of Lynn 
for President, Richard H. Dana of Cambridge 
for Treasurer, and Josiah Quincy of Quincey 
for Secretary. The League is entirely non 
partisan in its character, and its list of offi 
cers contains the names of prominent mem 


of all 


bers political parties. <All per 
sons interested in the objects of the 
League are invited to become members 


Names should be sent to Albert C. Burrage, 
Assistant Secretary, 8 Congress Street, room 
10, fee of one dol 
lar may be sent either to the same address 
or to Richard H. Dana, Treasurer, 30 Court 
Street, Boston. The 
spondence from city 


Joston. The admission 


League invites corre 
and town officials and 
others, and will endeavor to furnish all pos 
sible information on matters covered by the 
law. All such correspondence should be 
addressed to the office of the Assistant Sec 


retary, as above. Ne veral committees have 


‘been appointed, and are already engaged 


upon such branches of the work in hand as 


the following: (1) on preparation of forms 
under the act (nominations, ete.); (2) on 


preparation of plans, specifications, etc., for 
arrangements; (3) 
of information to 
litical committees, and 
(4) on distribution 


procuring 


polling on preparation 
election 
the pub 
of printed matter; 


appointment 


officers, po 
ae neral 
lic; 
of 


(5) on com 


petent election officers; (6) on membership 
The id 


of the League is as admirable as it is n 


and branches; and (7) on finance 


sary, and should be adopted in the 
other States which have similar ballot 
The Secretary of State, 
and Mayor Hart of Boston h: 
their coOperation in the work 
have no doubt that State and city oft 


other localities would d 


lais 1n 


It would 


» the same. 


give the politicians everywhere great joy to 
see the new system fail, or prove cumber 


} 
some on first trial, and they will do all they 
For that 


alert. 


can toimpede its working reason 


its friends shi 


uid be on the 





Gov. Bulkeley of Connecticut is said to 


have been creatly disturbed by the coupling 
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Hill 8, 


similarity of the views of both concerni: 


of his name with Gov 


the best way of reforming electi methods 
If this be so, Gov. Hill has no intention of 
helping him to cut loose from the comps 
nionship, for he has hastened to assure a re 
porter of his Albany orvan th it the new Sx 
cret-Ballot Bil which the Connecticut Legis 
lature has passed and Gov Bulkeley AS 
signed, is ‘tin substance the Linson 
which Gov. Hill himself recommended 
New York Legislature to pass in preferences 
to the Saxton bill. He declares that he w 
have signed such a measure with pleasure 
and shall recommend a similar one to 
New York Legislature next vear This is 
the most unfavorable criticism whic! is Vet 
been made upon the Connecticu ana 
leaves Gov. Bulkeley and Gov. H t 
firm'y coupled than bef A fresh b 


of union is also furnished by the former's d 


termination not to sign a high license ! 
which the Connecticut Legislature passe 

An amusing light is thrown uy e cha 
racter of Gov Hill's deliberastiv t 3 
with legislative bills by the discovery , 
two which he finally vetoed were first ay 
proved and signed, and the s ature subse 
quently removed by the use of acids | 
acid did its work pretty w but i ett 
traces, which, being closely exa i, rea 
** Approved, June 15, 1880. Dawid B. H 
One of the bills wt were thus led u 
on in two Ways was Capu Appr 
tion Bul, and the other provided for the a] 
pointment of six female factory inspectors 
The question is raised by the { xs ese 
measures as to the dat t erasure 
contention being that unless the approva 
was erased before the end of the thirty days’ 
himit for considering bills, both measures be 
came laws and could not be vetoed by tl 
Governor, There is a sugyestion that the 
Governor be put under oath and made to 
give the date upen which he executed fi 
mally his change of mind, but this will pri 
ably not be attempted. It would be inte 


resting, however, to Know the exact nature of 


» Penensn e } } } ‘ —_— 
the reasons which decided his final action 


The full reports of the proceedings in the 
Indianapolis Post office investigation add 
many interesting points to the telegraphi 
summaries, and make more plain the cause 


for the bitterness which Postmaster Wallace 





t 
and the other Republican) spoilsmen now 
manifest against Mr. Roosevelt. On the 
irning of the investigation th Indianapo 
lis Sentine, the leading Democratic newspa 


in the State, published prominently on 


per 3 i 

its first page, under the heading ‘‘Some Va 
luable Pointers for the Civil-Service Commis 
sion,” brief biographies of the rascals ap 


pointed in the offic 2. like this 


CHARLES F. MOORE.—Moore was in office 
under Postmaster Jones; ran a gambling- 
room in the Taibott-New block; was arrested 
and fined therefor and incontinently fired. 
Reinstated by Postmaster Wallace. 





jH16 


When the Commissioners opened their ses- 
sion, the Republicans present were shocked 
to see Mr. Roosevelt, a Republican, holding 
in bis hand this dreadful Democratic sheet, 
and simply horrified when he accepted it as 
good authority and asked if what it said 
was true. The spoilsmen hemmed and haw- 
ed over the injustice of convicting a man 
on newspaper reports, but finally admitted 
that the Sentinel’s statement was correct, and 
were promptly told that ‘‘ Moore’s reinstate- 
ment was null and void.” 


Later in the proceedings the spoilsmen 
made another atempt to discredit the Sentz- 
nel, but it was of no avail. Said Mr. Roose- 
velt : 


‘Since the gentleman complains of our treat- 
ing bim badly, 1 shall state frankly that the 
fault is all hisown. The history of this Post- 
oftice since Mr. Wallace came into possession 
of it, bas been such as to convince any one 
knowing the facts that politics had ruled the 
appointing power. It is useless to discuss the 
matter; the men cannot remain in the service 
another day longer. This decision may serve 
to prevent arecurrence of what has undoubt- 
edly already transpired. We have been in- 
clined to think that these violations of the law 
have been made as the result of ignorance and 
lack of familiarity with the law, and have 
been inclined to be lenient on that account, 
But this instance makes it appear as if they 
were malicious, As to the course of news- 
papers, that is their business, They would be 
derelict in their duty to the public did they 
not expose illegal acts in the public service.” 


Finally, to cap the climax, the Sentinel, that 
odious Democratic paper, on the morning 
after the investigation, bestowed the heartiest 
praise upon Mr. Roosevelt, saying: ‘* Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who, in the main, conducted 
the examination, manifested much skill, 
clearness, and independence. As a whole the 
Commission exhibited great earnestness and 
sincerity in its work. Its visit, though too 
long delayed, may yet have the effect of re- 
deeming the office from the crowd of ward 
heelers who were rapidly gaining undisput- 
ed sway over it.” 





A recent special to the Boston //crald rep- 
resents the President as much disturbed by 
the public criticism on his Sunday jaunts. 
Ile says: 

** Don’t you think they are utterly unreasona- 
ble? As you know, no one is more solicitous 
for the proper observance of Sunday than I 
am, and no one would be more scrupulous 
about his own conduct in this respect than | 
have been; yet these newspapers are trying to 
make people believe that 1 have suddenly be- 
come grossly inconsistent in this regard. They 
know just how it is. They know that I have 
no other time for rest, and they know that I 
must rest if I am to keep on with my work,” 
But the people do not want President Harri- 
son to ‘‘ keep on with his work ”’—that is, 
the sort of work he has been keeping on 
with. So far as the President specially 
needs rest, it is because of his pernicious ac- 
tivity in the loot of the civil service, and 
of his contentions with the horde of office- 
seekers whom he invited from the first in his 
inaugural address, and continues to encourage 
by making vacant places for them. His 
‘“ work,” so far as it is peculiarly fatiguing, 
is such that be and the country would be 
much better off if he were to abandon it, 
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And it is not merely injurious, but it is self- 
imposed. 





The State of Connecticut has adopted a 
new method of collecting taxes on intangible 
and invisible personal property, such as 
bonds, promissory notes, and choses in ac- 
tion. Hitherto it has been incumbent on the 
owners of such property to list the same for 
taxation, and to swear to the correctness of 
the list. Only the more conscientious tax- 
payers complied with the law, and it would 
seem that this class was growing smaller or 
poorer from year to year, since the amount of 
such property listed is growing less and less. 
The new law provides that the owner of any 
property of this description may present it 
to the State Treasurer, and, by paying a tax 
of 1 per cent. on its face value, have it 
stamped free of all other taxation for five 
years, or at the same rate for any greater or 
less period—7, e., at the rate of two mills per 
annum. The operation of this law will be 
awaited with interest. It will be interesting 
to see, in the first place, how many people 
will come to the front and acknowledge that 
they have been cheating the State and swear- 
ing falsely in the past. In the way of easing 
consciences, the act might prove efficacious 
if it did not tend to expose past offences, 
But it is not quite certain that people who 
have been withholding a tax of four or five 
mills on the dollar heretofore will now pur- 
chase the easing of their consciences by a 
payment of two mills. We quite agree with 
the Hartford Courant that ‘there are some 
queer features about the way it will work.” 
The last Tax Commission of the State re 
commended that this kind of property be 
exempted altogether on account of the difl- 
culties and inequalities of collection. Prob 
ably the Legislature eased its own conscience 
by adopting this half-way measure. The 
tax on this kind of property in Pennsylvania 
is only three mills per annum, and the me- 
thods of collection are much more drastic 
than in Connecticut; but the Auditor-Gene- 
ral of the former State, in his report for 
1886, said that not more than one-half of the 
property subject to the tax was got hold of. 


The annual report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Illinois for the current year is 
chiefly concerned with the subject of mort- 
gage indebtedness, Statistics showing the 
state of such indebtedness in the years 1870, 
1880, and 1887 are presented, together with 
such evidence as could be obtained as to the 
actual value of farming lands in the State. 
Leaving town and city lots and the suburban 
lands of Chicago out of the account, the 
mortgages on all other lands run as follows: 


Year, 

Li SO nee pea ee eee ee ern arr, f $95,721,003 
SS i wing eve Deck ws. StS ree e 103,525,237 
RT NS sis MW Nee bes ree wee wea cebne Te 123,733,098 


Separating as far as possible mortgages rep- 
resenting deferred payments of purchase- 
money, from loans, the Commissioners think 
that the mortgage indebtedness of farmers 
for borrowed money has increased 23 per 
cent, since 1880, and that this is more than 





twice the ratio of increase in the value of 
the farm lands. An increase in land values is 
reported in 25 counties, a decrease in 20 
counties, while in 16 the values have re- 
mained unchanged. 





The American Wool Reporter rebukes the 
New York Press for its jesuitical statement 
that the free-traders are trying to stir up 
trouble between the wool-growers and tke 
woollen manufacturers. The truth of the 
matter is (says the Wool Reporter) that there 
are very positive differences between the 
wool and woollen interests, and that the free- 
traders, although glad to chronicle them, 
did not originate them. ‘‘ The very lowest 
possible compromise,” it continues, ‘‘ be- 
tween the low-tariff and high - tariff ele- 
ments in the wool interests at present 
will consist in stbstituting ad - valorem 
for specific duties on wool.” This is fiat, 
but the flatness of it is not fully ap- 
parent unless we recall what the wool- 
growers are aiming at, and what they 
succeeded in accomplishing in the Senate 
after the election of Harrison. The Senate 
Tariff Bill, as originally reported, fixed the 
duties on carpet-wool costing 12 cents or less 
per pound at 213 cents per pound, and on 
the same costing more than 12 cents at 6 
cents per pound. When Congress recon 
vened after the election, the Finance Com 
mittee reported amendments raising the 
former duty to 4 cents and the latter 
to 8 cents— the existing rates being 21 
and 5 cents respectively. The importa- 
tion of carpet-wools amounted to &2,000,- 
000 pounds in 1887, while that of all other 
wools was only 33,000,000 pounds. Now, 
it is not likely that manufacturers will con- 
sent to any bill which, while substituting ad- 
valorem for specific rates, nearly doubles the 
rate of duty on this grade of wool. Nor is 
it probable that the wool-growers will con- 
sent to a change from specific to ad-valorem 
unless they get the increase they asked for, 
and which the Senate conceded to them only 
six months ago. It isa very hopeful quar- 
re], and the free-traders are not only glad to 
chronicle it, although they did not originate 
it, but they will help to promote it in every 
possible way. 





The final decision of the Civil District 
Court in New Orleans against the Cotton-Oil 
Trust is the most important item in the news 
of theday. The Trust is adjudged guilty 
of usurping, intruding into, and unlawfully 
holding and exercising the franchises and 
privileges of a corporation without being 
duly incorporated, and is for ever excluded 
and debarred from the said franchises and 
privileges within the State, and declared 
to be an illegal and invalid association, and 
defendants are condemned to pay ali costs. 
This is the result of two or three years’ liti- 
gation. It is probably a surprise to the ma- 
jority of the legal profession, just as the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Illinois 
Warehouse case was a surprise. There is 
every reason, however, to believe that it will 
be sustained by the higher courts and by the 
courts of other States in analogous cases 
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The election of Prof. E. B. Andrews to 
the Presidency of Brown University is an 
event of distinct importance to the cause of 
liberal learning in this country. In prefer 
ring him above many older and more con 
servative men who were proposed for the 
place, the trustees of the University have 
shown that they are in favor of the infusion 
of young blood and progressive ideas into 
the conduct of the college. Prof. Andrews 
was the favorite candidate of the younger 
alumni, He is still a young man himself, 
about forty-five years of age, and belongs to 
the class of writers and thinkers who place 
scholarship above all political influences and 
considerations, and who agree with Emerson 
that to the seeker after truth ‘‘ nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own 
mind.” He was graduated from Brown 
University in 1870, and then went to Newton 
Theological Seminary, where he was pre 
pared for the ministry. Ife has preached some- 
what, but has taught more since that time, 
and as a teacher has developed the invalua- 
ble gift of imparting enthusiasm to his 
pupils. When, about a year ago, he re- 
signed the chair of History and Political 
Economy, which he had held for a short 
period at Brown, in order to accept a simi- 
lar chair at Cornell, his loss to the former 
college was regarded as very serious, for he 
had already made himself not only a force 
in the life of the college, but a valued in- 
fluence in the city of Providence. He not 
only entertains liberal ideas, but has the cou- 
rage to express them. We need only recall 
his article on ‘‘ Trusts according to Oflicial 
Investigations,” which he published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economies in January 
last, and which we commended at the time 
as a model of economic discussion, 


The most important undertaking for the 
advancement of art in this country in many 
years is the forming of the American Fine 
Arts Society, which is primarily a coalition 
for business purposes of the Society of 
American Artists, the Architectural League, 
and the Art Students’ League. These socie- 
ties represent in their several directions the 
young and vigorous movement of American 
art in its best phase, and anything that tends 
to unite more closely their interests and intlu- 
ence is likely to be potent for good. The 
American Fine Arts Society is incorporated 
under the General Manufacturing Act, and 
its stock is to be taken by the three societies 
named or by their members or friends. Its 
purpose is to provide a building which shall 
contain permanent quarters for these socie- 
ties and galleries for their exhibitions. Pre- 
vision bas been made also for the Society of 
Painters in Pastel and for the New York 
Art Guild, a business organization for the 
protection of artists in their dealings with 
exhibitions throughout the country. While 





{ 


none of these organizations is sufticiently | 


rich to provide itself independently with per- 


manent quarters, the sum they collectively | 
spend in rentals is sufficient to maintain a | 


large and handsome building for their 


olnt 
The plan of the new organization for 
this purpose has been submitted to business 


use, 





| 
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men of the highest standing, and is pro 
nounced thoroughly practical and feasible. 


While the combination is thus beneticial 
from a business point of view, it is even 
more promising from the point of view of 
the dignity and influence of the several or 
ganizations concerned in it. They are large 
ly identical in aim and interchangeable in 
membership. The Society of American 
Artists and the Architectural League have 
many members in common. The Society of 
Painters in Pastel is composed entirely of 
members of the Society of American Artists, 
and the latter Society furnishes all of the 
teachers in the schools of the Art Students’ 
League and some of the members of that 
League. <A closer union of all these bodies 
was therefore in every way desirable, and 
now that it effected and that there is a 
prospect of obtaining a permanent habitation 
of their own, a career of incalculable useful 
ness 


Is 


seems open to them. In dignity and 
thoroughness of equipment the new organi 
zation should be second only, if even second, 
to the Academy of Design, while the absence 
of any limitation of the membership of the 
several societies will tend to keep it always 
a more liberal and progressive body than the 
latter. The life fellowships which the new 
Society has founded entitle the holder to 
five season tickets to each of the several ex- 
hibitions of the Society of American Artists, 
the Architectural League, and the Society 
of Painters in Pastel. The purchaser of a 
fellowship will thus tind himself entitled to 
admission to three of the most interesting 
exhibitions of the year, while he can feel 
that his money is aiding the progress of art 
in America in the most efficacious way pos- 
sible. 


The resolution of the Los Angeles Cham 
ber of Commerce in favor of the annexation 
or purchase of Lower California, together 
with the alleged inte 
ford to urge the matter in the next session of 
the Senate, bas 


ntion of Senator Stan- 


taken rather more se 
riously than it deserves by the Mexicans 


been 


The Mexican Senate recently voted to call 
upon the Government for any information in 


its possession bearing on the matter. On 


May 30 Secretary Mariscal appeared before | 


that body, in secret session, and detailed the 
attitude observed by the Administration in 
the affair. his are not 
given out for publication, butit is freely said 


4 


Of course remarks 


by Senators that he completely satisfied them 


Diaz to 


and to maintain 


of the determination of President 
uphold the national dignit: 


the integrity of the national territory. It 
would seem, from all accounts, that our 
Government had at least made some ad 


vances to Mexico to ask if any proposition 
gard to Lower California would 


hase 
wut 


from us in re 
be 
tain. 

Blaine 
strip of territory to spend 


quuirit Spain Ras ce 


considered ; this is by no means cer 


At any rate, it is made evident that Mr 


will have to look far afield for any 
the surplus in a 


i I | irert almost defiant 
Is that the United States have pot m mey 
enough to buy ¢ and \ Mexican 
Crovernment affirms that the only way for us 


- 


-) 


1% 


to get any more Mexican territory is to fight 
and beat the Mexican Army 


to fall into new 
The prolonged hitch over the rati 


fication of the compact with the 


Peru appears to be about 
troubles. 


holders of 





Peruvian bonds has now given way to a po 
litical crisis of the sharpest kind. The 
Doughnomore contract failed of legal ratifi 
cation, through the persistent absence from 


their seats of a number of members of the 
House of Deputies, who took that way of de 
feating a measure extremely obnoxik 
them. President Caceres has responded by a 
decree declaring the seats of these obstruction 
ist deputies vacant. A cry of protest at 


came up from the departments 


onee 
thus sum 
marily deprived of representation 
ply of the President was the despatchin 


a body of troops to quell the rising 


tent, and to arrest all those who had the 
temerity to sign memorials protesting against 
the action of the Executive. When Cor 


gress met recently, Government patrols were 
at the place of assemblage 
More 


. 
to Keep out the 


offending members than this, they 


went so far as to exclude the President of 
Congress himself, Sehor Arenas, who had 
not been mentioned in the decree of ex] 
sion, He endeavored to assert his rights ' 


and the 


President (¢ 


mined to carry his measures through with a 


der the Constitution laws, but with 


out avail. iceres seems deter 


high hand, and will have a submissive Con 
gress or none at all. His excuse is, of course, 
that the prosperity of the country demands 
the speedy settlement of the long Standing 


dispute. This may be tru 
are of a kind to produ 


aims to cure 


The reassembling of the 
June 14, was in pursuance of a very shrewd 
plan on the part of Sagasta. To maintain party 


discipline and a peaceable procedure, it was 
essential to 
President of 


the way 


absolutely get the refractory 


Martos, of 


Yet he steadily refused to resign, 


} ¥ — | , 
the Chamber, out 


and an effort to depose him would be of an 


uncertain result. Sacasta might, 


cently pointed out, have chosen not to call 


as we Tre 


the Cortes together again at all; but he is 





| naturally anxious to press on his financial 
} ‘ } 


| measures, and get a chance to go to the coun- 

the 

+ + -} ; 

at least having tried to 
sill. What he 

did was to get the Queen Regent to declare 


of the 


> 


general election, 
great advantage of 


| pass the Universal-Suffrage 


| try for the next with 


the session Cortes, suspended by royal 
decree in the latter part of May, now closed, 
and to call that body together again for its 
last legal session. This was a neat way of 


and his sucees 


putting Martos out of office 
sor was easily elected, in the person of a 
strong friend of the Administration, as soon 
as the new session began. It is agreed on all 
| hands that Sagasta has managed the affair 

most dexterously. His estimates are now be 
ing voted. After they are out of the way, he 
will throw the whole strength of the Ad 


ministration in favor of the Suffrage Bill 


y | and, whether he can carry it or not, it will be 


in itform for the 


| the principal plan] 
' 


} next election 


his p! 
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ROTATION AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


Mr. F. W. Wuitrimee’s interesting article 
on ‘‘ Rotation in Office,” in the current num- 
ber of the Political Science Quarterly, exposes 
most satisfactorily a vast amount of hum- 
bug and cantin connection with the subject. 
Mr. Whitridge proves conclusively that 
when the founders of the Government talk- 
ed about the necessity of rotation in office, 
they meant rotation in elective, not minor 
executive and administrative, offices. He 
cites not only Washington and Adams on 
this point, but Jefferson himself, in language 
which is perfectly clear and unmistak- 
able. But these citations are, as he says, su- 
perfluous, because the practice of these early 
Presidents is a much more clear demonstra- 
tion of their theory than any words could 
have been. There was no rotation in office 
in their time, except in elective offices. Dur- 
ing the first forty years of the Government, 
“there were, outside of the Cabinet, only 
eighty-two removals from office,” and ‘‘all 
of these removals were, or were alleged to be, 
for cause.” It was not until forty years af- 
ter the adoption of the Constitution, when 
the generation whose work it was had died, 
that Jackson, with that ferocious vulgarity 
which, as Bishop Potter has said, marked his 
ideas of politics, made the first ‘‘ clean 
sweep.” To justify it, the ingenuity of Van 
Buren, Marcy, and Silas Wright was called 
into play, and these statesmen for this pur- 
pose produced what they pretended was the 
old, but what was really the entirely new, 
theory Of ‘‘ rotation.” Real Americans, they 
insisted, had always believed in rotation in 
oflice, cunningly perverting the use of the 
term from elective to administrative offices. 
Mr. Whitridge shows further the curious 
fact that these politicians got their teaching 
in government, not where they pretended 
to find it, in the school of Jefferson, 
but in the degraded politics of this State, 
where the old ‘‘ council of appointment” had 
for more than forty years carried on the 
whole administration of the State on the 
spoils system. New Yorkers who sigh over 
the condition of the civil service at Wash- 
ington, have food for reflection in the 
fact that it was from the festering corrup- 
tion of their own State that the virus was 
transferred which has poisoned the whole 
body politic. So wholly unknown had the 
new kind of politics been in the Federal 
rovernment that, even as late as 1834, we find 
Madison expressing the childlike belief that 
the odium attaching to this abuse of patron- 
age would be suflicient to restrain its exer- 
cise. 

Mr. Whitridge, having disposed of the 
pretence that there is something peculiarly 
** democratic,” or consonant with the spirit 
of our institutions, in ‘‘ rotation,” proceeds to 
discuss the statute of 1820, which has been 
one of the most efficient aids in popularizing 
the new system. This statute makes the 
terms of some four thousand officials, and 
those generally of high rank, come to an 
end in four years, instead of lasting during 
good behavior. Like so many other things 


connected with rotation in office, the statute 
was itself a sham. It was avowedly passed to 





secure a higher degree of accountability in 
these officers. It is plain enough that any 
employer who would expect to get more 
perfect accountability by telling his clerks 
that, faithful or not, no clerk could hold his 
place for more than four years, would be 
deemed a little cracked. Of course this was 
not the real reason. The real reason was, 
according to John Quincy Adams, to pro- 
mote the election of W. H. Crawford as Pre- 
sident of the United States in 1825: ‘It 
was drawn up by Mr. Crawford, as he him- 
self told me. It was introduced into the Se- 
nate by Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, 
then one of his devoted partisans; and its de- 
sign was to secure for Mr. Crawford the in- 
fluence of all the incumbents in office, at the 
peril of displacement, and of five or ten times 
an equal number of ravenous office-scekers, 
eager to supplant them.” What is more, the 
plan very nearly succeeded. 

There were still a few of the earlier gene- 
ration of statesmen lagging superfluous on 
the stage, and again, curiously enough, when 
we think how commonly the principle of ro- 
tation is supposed to be a doctrine of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, among the first to de- 
nounce the Jaw was Jefferson himself. A 
few months after the passage of the act, he 
made the following remarkable prophecy, 
which entitles us to quote him as one of the 
most far-sighted of the enemies of the spoils 
system : 

“‘It saps the constitutional and salutary 
functions of the President, and iatroduces a 
principle of intrigue and corruption which 
will soon leaven the mass not only of Sena- 
tors, but of citizens. It is more baneful 
than the attempt, which failed in the begin- 
ning of the Government, to make all officers 
irremovable but with the consent of the 
Senate. This places, every four years, all 
appointments under their power, and even 
obliges them to act on any one nomina- 
tion. It will keep in constant excite- 
ment all the hungry cormorants of office; 
render them, as well as those in place, 
sycophants to their Senators; engage 
these in eternal intrigue to turn out 
one ‘and put in another, in cabals to 
swap work, and make of them [7. ¢., the Se- 
nators] «hat all executive directories become, 
mere sinks of corruption and faction.” 


Madison, to whom this was written, 
thought the law full of just this mischief, 
and, further, that it was an unconstitutional 
encroachment on the Executive. What the 
effect of the law has been, every one knows. 
Not only has it introduced a four-years’ term 
in the principal executive offices, but has pro- 
duced a custom and a way of thinking 
which has virtually made all offices four- 
year offices. Outside the judiciary, there is 
no such thing as tenure during good behavior 
in the United States, 

It has been noticed that the object of the 
act was to give Crawford plenty of hench- 
men to help him to an election as President. 
It was actually used by Jackson to strengthen 
the Executive. The early effect of the 
‘* clean sweep ” was to make the President a 
more powerful figure than he had hitherto 
been in the American system. Jackson made 
himself for the time being a kind of despot. 
By turning out officials who had no particu- 
lar motive to help him, and filling their places 
with stanch personal adherents, he made 





the little civil service of his time a personal 
bodyguard, and was able to give effect to his 
own violent will ina way that had before 
seemed impossible. Accordingly, at first, the 
Senate itself revolted at the tyrannous abuse 
of Executive power it had authorized. In 
1825 a select committee reported unani- 
mously a bill to repeal the act, on the ex- 
press ground that it gave the President too 
much power. In 18385a repealing act passed 
the Senate by a vote of nearly two to one, 
Clay, Benton, Webster, Calhoun, Ewing, 
and Southard all insisted on the repeal of 
the act for the reasons we have mentioned, 
and which are more cogent now than they 
were then. 

Mr. Whitridge’s object is to expose the 
nature of the humbug which keeps alive the 
four-year principle, and to this he confines 
himself; but his article suggests much be 
sides what it says—among other things, that 
one marked result of rotation has been to 
shift the seat of the abuse, since Jackson's 
time, exactly as Jefferson foresaw that it 
would, from the Executive to the Legislature. 
As the civil service grew in size, it became 
more and more difficult for the President to 
manage the “clean sweep” himself, or to 
put his own henchmen in every little post 
office and marshalship. He soon found that 
he had to select his appointees from those 
recommended by the loca! party authorities, 
who were necessarily members of the House 
or Senate. As the Senate also had the con- 
firming power, the control of the civil service 
soon began to slip away from the President. 
Of recent years every President at the 
outset of his term has been confronted 
with a problem which no President has 
yet solved. He has come into office with 
a desire to regain his constitutional con- 
trol over appointments. He has been at 
once confronted by cabals or coalitions of 
managers, largely recruited from the Senate 
and House, determined to allow him to do 
nothing whatever, unless he sends in the 
names of appointees satisfactory to ‘‘ the 
party "—7. e., to themselves. In Grant’s 
time they went so far that not only did 
Conkling absolutely direct whatever was to 
be done in New York, but a ‘‘ Senatorial 
Group” made its appearance, which practi- 
cally put the President’s office into commis- 
sion, and invented the third-term project, 
in order to introduce not a Presidential 
Cxsarism, but a species of Senatorial boss 
rule, with poor C:esar for a puppet. No- 
thing was more remarkable in Grant’s career 
than his gradual reduction from the propor- 
tions of a popular hero waging war on poli- 
ticians as the people’s enemies, to that of an 
apparently brainless automaton, worked by 
a cabal of powerful political intriguers. 
Hayes made a feeble effort to assert his 
independence, but never was able to con- 
vince the world of it; Garfield was assas- 
sinated by a criminal whose crazy rage 
was excited by the spectacle of a Presi- 
dent breaking away even a little from 
those who regarded themselves as_ his 
owners. Arthur, aiways doing what was 
easiest at the time, and never attempting 
much more than to trim his sails to the wind, 
did not allow the problem to trouble him. 
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Finally Cleveland, who went into office with 
a sincere determination not only to reform 
the civil service, but to restore the Presi- 
dent’s authority over it, found that a great 
measure of control of the patronage by 
members of the Senate and House—that is, 
by ‘‘the party”—was the sine qua non of his 
being allowed to do anything in any other 
direction, 

If these tendencies were to go on un- 
checked, we should ultimately have, as Jef- 
ferson foresaw, not an executive tyrant, but 
i poor miserable executive puppet, directed 
by the hands of a powerful Senatorial or 
legislative directory. Going on as we are, 
the time would come, and not be long in 
coming (it was actually threatened at the 
end of the last campaign), when a sort of 
permanent party committee on patronage 
would establish itself in Washington, con- 
sisting of such men as Quay and Platt, who 
would be the centre of all power—not only 
executive, but legislative. 

From this fate there is no way in which 
the Presidency can be saved except the 
restoration of its constitutional prerogative 
through a tenure of administrative oftices 
during good behavior. Mr. Harrison’s plan 
of taking his nominations here from a State 
delegation, there from a Senatorial boss, and 
here from one faction, and there from an- 
other, may produce a fine state of intestine 
discord or party paralysis, but nothing 
more. The Presidency cannot be a real ex- 
ecutive office as long as the civil service is in 
great measure controlled by the legislature, 
towards which Federal politics is drifting. 
The goal is what Jefferson was accustomed to 
think of as government by a directory— 
what we know as government by a ring. 


FREEDOM OF THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHING. 
WHEN aman sets forth on the sea of reli- 
gious controversy, he never can tell where he 
will fetch up, as the prolonged discussion 
between Prof. Huxley and his various an- 
tagonists in the Nineteenth Century clearly 
shows. The original issue must have been 
forgotten by the disputants themselves by 
this time, to say nothing of their readers. 
As often happens, too, a question not insight 
when the controversy began, has come to 
have an importance and to awaken an inte- 
rest greater than that of the primary dispute. 
Such seems to us the question of freedom in 
theological instruction broached in the dis- 
cussion referred to. Prof. Huxley took oc- 
casion to remark that Germany and Holland 
were the only countries where professors of 
theology could feel free to ‘‘ follow the argu- 
ment,” as Socrates used to say, unfettered by 
adhesion to certain conclusions beforehand. 
This was resented with considerable heat by 
Dr. Wace, who saw in it a charge of merce- 
nary motives. Prof. Huxley thereupon dis- 
claimed any personal imputation, but de- 
liberately reaffirmed, after his manner as the 
great malleus orthodororum, that the system 
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* . . : | 
of binding instructors in theology to a creed | 


was a bad one, tending at once to repress | 


original investigation and to crush original 
investigators. 





i 


We think that Dr. Wace and other teach 
ers of theology are perfectly justitied in re- 
fusing to have their chairs of instruction 
compared with professorships of science. 
Theological seminaries are not founded to 
investigate. Professors of theology are not 
expected to form a creed for themselves and 
their pupils, but to expound that of the 
church which endowed their chairs for the 
express purpose of having its creed taught. 
It is not often that provisions of the charter 
call for this so explicitly as the Andover 
statutes, but it is called for just as really in 
the case of all other denominational semina 
ries. What the churches want is teachers to 
train young men to recruit their ministry. 
They appoint and pay professors in their 
theological schools precisely for the purpose 
of teaching what the church holds. The 
churches are not conscious of imposing fet- 
ters on the professors, and the professors are 
almost never conscious of wearing fetters. 
They generally take up their work as men 
of mature years, beyond the era of life when 
the infection of theological novelty is pos 
sible, and are perfectly content to go on in 
the old ways because they believe them to be 
the best ways. It is only natural, then, that 
they should be indignant at any hint that, if 
they could get their salaries just as well, they 
would hold other views. 

Exception ought, perhaps, to be made of 
some of the more recently founded chairs in 
the theological seminaries of this country. 
To keep up with the great development of 
Oriental studies, several professorships or 
adjunct professorships have been established 
in different institutions, and their object in 
volves, of course, continued historical and 
critical research. It is research, too, in a 
province comparatively new to the theolo 
gian, where he cannot tell beforehand what 
facts he will come upon. Hence it has more 
than once happened that when an occupant 
of such a chair has felt it to be his duty to 
report the facts as he found them, without 
attempting to reconcile them with the teach- 
ing of his colleagues, the latter have been 
greatly scandalized. It is a curious thing 
that it is almost always those professors 
whose work is nearest like scientific investi 
gation, against whom suspicion of theolos 
cal unsoundness is directed, and who are 
looked upon as disturbers of the peace of 
the churches. We scarce ever hear a rumor 
that a professor of ‘‘ Polemical Theology” is 
‘off color” theologically. He lets tly his 
apostolic blows and knocks to prove himself 
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orthodox, as in old time; it is the teachers of 
Hebrew and Greek, instructors in Egyptolo 
gy and Assyriology, who are oftenest charged 
with the awful crime of German Rationalism. 
But this, of course, simply proves what we 
said, that theological seminaries are not in- 
tended for investigation, and that it was a 
mistake of Prof. Huxley to speak of profes- 
sors in them as if they were mere scientific 
inquirers, not Knowing how the discoveries 
of to-morrow might change the belief of to- 


day. 





As to the main question, whether our sys 
tem of theological instruction ought to be as 
free asthe German, it is clear that it never will 


be so until we have a State Church. It is to the 
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State and not to the Church that the Germa 
professors of theology are 
it is for that reason that they have freedor 
of instruction. The principle was laid dow: 
long ago by Frederick William IIL., in rep); 
Pic 


business « 


answerable, an 





he €) 


to those who were accusing hte of beit 
‘It is not the 
State to give a decision in reference t 
And the present Em 
peror was free to appoint Harnack to th 


an atheist : f tl 
> £his 


religious principles.” 


chair of history in Berlin, in the teeth « 
the remonstrances of the orthodox Luthe 
rans. Such a state of thingsin the reli ‘ 
affairs of this country cannot be imagined 


The nearest we come to it, or probably ever 


will come to it, is the freedom from denom 


wed by prof SSors 


national obligations enjc 
our State universities. Prof. Ely has re 
ly borne testimony to the high value plac 


upon this by the younger teachers of t! 





country, and to their hope that nothing w 
occur to abridge it. But, of course 
State university can have a sel of the 
gy—unless a type of ‘‘ mediation theology 
can be devised more wonderfully ‘ 
mittal than anything ever invented in G 
many. 


It is not necessary for us, however, toenvy 
the their 
teaching, for we have enouch of it ourselves 


President 


Germans freedom of theol 


Patton, we believe, has remarked 


that the seminary never can undo the work 
of the college; and, though he spoke war 

ing lest theological unsoundness should creep 
into colleges, his saving suggests the great 
and widening intluence for freedot rf 
thought exercised by the leading colleges, 


And the leading colleges are those which have 


outgrown denominational limitations 
strictly denominational college has great pro- 
mise for the future. Ther 
to expect freedom of coll 

+) 


increase from year to year, and this 


is eve ry 
giate teaching to 
really 
means, as President Patton says, increased 
freedom of theological teachi 
ing, too, which students of theology cet 
their own reading—far and 


teaching they have—must 


ig The teach 


from 





away the best 
always be free un 
til some form of intellectual | 


¢ 
vised to bar ont the product of the foreigner 


and, even if that were done, we have not a 
few domestic rivals of the foreign producer 
who might more than make good the deficit 


by their stimulated activity. 


ENGLISH 


Wi ters inquiring 
what sums the British Government is pay 
ing in the of ‘ 
In order furnish a correct answer, 
addressed a letter to the Treasury of the 
United Kingdom requesting information up 
on this point. We have received an an- 
swer under date of June 5, 1889, from which 
it appears that the total cost of carrying the 
foreign mails of the United Kingdom, which 
is called, in official parlance, the Post-oilice 
Packet Service, is £498,764, or about $2,500,- 


“STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES.” 


have received several let 
way steamship subsidies.” 


to we 


000. The details are as follows: 
Year 
ECROPE. 1888-89, 
Dover and Calais. ... uencaunn nae anes £13,200 
Dover andOstend . : . 44m) 
Total for conveyance of mails, Europe. £17,700 


( 


920 


(> 


AMERICA, 


United Kingdom to United States. ........... £85,000 


New York and Bermuda.............. eae 300 
United Kingdom and West Indies............ 90,250 
Belize and New Orleans...............ee000% 1,600 
l,l ere 4,000 
Liverpool to Callao.......... cmeenainaee 11,500 
Liverpool to West Indies and Mexieco........ 1,100 
Southampton to brazil, and River Plate..... 5,500 
Panama to Valparalsv...........600e cece eee 3,500 
£202,750 
Deduct estimated amount of penaities..... 50 
Total for conveyance of malls, America.... £202,700 
AFRICA, 
United Kingdom and West Coast of Africa.. £9,500 
United Kingdom and St, Helena and Ascen- 
OD aku 0505455 555s Ca Sb RO EE CRAAS oe ese sons s 4,474 
£13,874 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties..... 50 
Total for conveyance of mails, Africa..... £13,924 


INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA, 


Between Brindisi and Bombay (via Suez) 
Camel), CRUING BE AGOD.o.0 20 cccccssorses ' 
Between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez } 
Canal), calling at Aden, Colombo, Penang, | 
Singapore, and Hong Kong.............. 
Between Brindisi and Adelaide and between 
Naples and Adelaide (via Suez Canal)...... 


£265,000 





170,000 
£435,000 


Deduct estimated amount of penalties,.... 200 


Total for conveyance of mails, India, China, 


EE EE a Nha ctekesS keen hanee 2#434,800 
RECAPITULATION, 

6 science easerieesckeawetescebeensbe £17,700 

PE ccncki baw suse basetedueds seuss bounes& 202,700 

A Sr ae 0O4-0:06:600:0000 560d 008 13,924 

Asia and Australla....... 005 08k006oo sen en ees 434,800 

£669, 124 


Less repaid by Colonies: 
West Ingles . 
East Indies... 
ee ee 





) 
160,360 


Net payment by the Imperial Government 
for foreign post-office packet service,.... 


£198,764 
That these payments to steamship lines are 
simply for services rendered, being exactly 
like the payments to railway and _ stage lines 
for carrying the mails, is made plain by two 
facts. In the first place, bids for the service 
are advertised, and they are not restricted to 
British lines. The lowest bid is accepted in- 
variably without regard to the nationality of 
the competing lines. Again, the British 
postal service, foreign and domestic, yields a 
net revenue of about £3,000,000, the receipts 
being about £8,000,000 and the expenditures 
about £5,000,000. The domestic telegraph 
service is included in these figures, the re- 
ceipts from which are about equal to the ex- 
penses. The post-oftice is a business depart- 
ment of the Government, of which the for- 
eign-packet service is a branch, and this ser- 
vice is procured on the same terms and con- 
ditions as the domestic. It has nothing of 
the character of a subsidy. It is presumed 
that the foreign service pays for itself in 
the postages collected. Certainly the Euro- 
pean and American branches more than pay 
their way. Possibly the East Indian service 
may show a loss; but if so, it is analogous to 
our far Western service, where distances are 
great, expenses heavy, and receipts small. 
There is no point of similarity between the 
English packet service and the proposed sub- 
sidies to shipping in this country. In the 
one a payment is made on the principles of 
competition and the open market for carry- 
ing the mails, the Government being reim- 
bursed by the postage money collected; in 
the other a bounty is proposed on the basis 
of mileage sailed. In the former the defi- 
nite end to be reached is the carrying of let- 
ters; in the latter the definite end is the 
sailing of the ship, or, as the friends of 
the measure most commonly say, the 
*‘ carrying of the flag.” Their idea is, that if 
the flag is carried around the world at Gov- 
ernment expense, commerce will ‘ follow 
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the flag.” Commerce will do nothing of the 
kind. Commerce will follow the dollar 
wherever it is to be found, quite regardless 
of bunting. The flag goes to the North 
pole sometimes, but commerce never follows 
it thither. Commerce goes to Liverpool, 
Havre, Bremen, and Hamburg whether the 
flag goes there or not. 

But it may be said that Great Britain has 
arrived at her present stage of postal efficien- 
cy and postal solvency by subsidies paid in 
the past, and that she would never have 
been able to make ends meet in her foreign 
packet service without a long course of 
bounties. This may be true, but it does not 
follow that we, in the year 1889, should be- 
gin where England was in 1849. In 1849 it 
cost a great deal more torun steamships than 
it now costs, while the receipts were much 
smaller. There has been a steady lessening 
of the cost on the one side, and an increase 
of gain on the other, ever since. We stand 
to-day on as good a footing as any other 
country, except for our antiquated naviga- 
tion laws and our antiquated tariff laws— 
the one forbidding us to buy ships where 
they can be got cheapest, and the other 
crippling commerce by saddling the return 
cargo with enormous and unnecessary duties. 


a 


INGLISH GUILDS AS IRISH LAND- 
LORDS. 
DUBLIN, June 7. 

In the year 1611 James the First granted the 
greater part of the County of Derry to the 
Corporation of London, which undertook to 
colonize it with English and Scotch Protestant 
settlers. The motives of the plantation were 
partly political and partly commercial. Great 
benefit was expected to ensue from the ex- 
change of London manufactured goods for the 
produce of this fertile country, which, wrote 
James, ‘‘yieldeth store of all necessary for 
man’s sustenance in such measure as may not 
only maintain itself, but also furnish the city 
of London yearly with manifold provision.” 
The rapid increase in the population of London 
was at that time considered dangerous; there 
were many persons whom “ the city could con- 
veniently spare,” and so ease itself of ‘‘ an un- 
supportable burden, which so surchargeth all 
the parts of the city that one tradesman can 
scarce live by another.” The city was bound 
to plant settlers of specified classes within a 
limited time, to give them ‘‘certain estates” 
‘““at no uncertain rents,” to establish and 
maintain towns, markets, schools, and churches, 

This grant, revoked for breach of its condi- 
tions, was renewed by Cromwell and confirmed 
by Charles If. The ownership of this vast ter- 
ritory thus became vested in a committee of 
the London corperation known thenceforth 
as the Irish Society, an ever-changing body, 
twenty-four in number, half of whom retire 
each year and cannot be reélected. The Irish 
Society divided their estate among the twelve 
great companies, mercers, grocers, drapers, 
fishmongers, goldsmiths, skinners, merchant 
tailors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, 
vintners, clothworkers, reserving to itself the 
cities of Derry and Coleraine, the woods and 
fishing. 

For more than two hundred years the reve- 
nues allotted by the original grants for the mu- 
nicipal purposes of Derry and Coleraine were 
misapplied, squandered, and embezzled. Up 
to the present day no by-law of these munici- 
palities is valid until confirmed by the Irish 
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Society at Guildhall, About thirty years ago 
two Royal Commissions reported that there 
was neither pretext nor argument for continu- 
ing this municipal supremacy, and recom- 
mended the dissolution of the Irish Society. 
Examination of receipts from the property re- 
tained by the Irish Society amounting to 
£219,898, showed the following expenditure: 
Tavern expenses, £7,412; fees to members, 
£12,985; law expenses, £36,821; incidental ex- 
penses, £18,077. A committee of the citizens of 
Derry came to the conclusion that the accounts 
were falsified so as to conceal more unjustifia- 
ble outlays. 

The Irish Society was the owner of the great- 
er part of the ground on which Derry and 
Coleraine are built. As landlords, and with 
authority paramount over the corporations of 
these towns, their supremacy was complete. 
The companies who, as grantees of the Irish 
Society, took their several proportions on the 
same trusts and subject to the same conditions 
as those of the original grant, neither observed 
the conditions nor performed any of the duties 
of landlords, Until very recent times they 
sublet their estates as a whole to middlemen, 
to whom the occupiers were tenants at will, 
rackrented to the uttermost. Robert Slade, 
Secretary to the Irish Society, travelled 
through Derry in 1802, and published a journal, 
which was afterwards suppressed, of his obser- 
vations. The object of the Irish Society’s 
charter being the encouragement of a Protest- 
ant colony, he was particularly indignant at 
the treatment the Protestant tenants received. 
Excessive rents had caused wholesale emigra- 
tion of the very people whom it was the duty 
of the city, under their charter, to protect, 
preserve, and settle with certain estates on the 
soil. ‘‘ This rent-raising,” he said, ‘‘ leads me 
to question the policy, I might say the justice, 
of the city companies, in letting their land on 
payment of heavy fines, without stipulating 
for the performance of the relative duties be- 
tween landlord and tenant.” The increase of 
rent imposed by the lessee of the clothworkers’ 
estate on his tenants ‘ produced,” says Slade, 
‘an almost total emigration among them to 
America, where they formed a principal part 
of that undisciplined body which brought 
about the surrender of the British army at 
Saratoga.” 

It is unnecessary to consult hostile opinion as 
to the management of their estates by the Lon- 
don companies. Deputations of tbe Irish So- 
ciety visited the city estates from time to time, 
and reported that schools, churches, and 
charitable institutions were non-existent or 
neglected; the property was “ treated as mer- 
chandise”; the middlemen ‘‘ made the most of 
it during their leases”; ‘‘ nothing was done to 
improve the estates, or for the comfort and 
amelioration of the occupiers”; ‘‘ gross mis- 
management and neglect” existed; the tenants 
‘“were made to pay very high rents, and the 
cotters lived in perfect hovels.” These reports 
were discontinued after 1841, from which date 
many of the companies obtained control of 
their estates by lapse of the middlemen’s leases. 
Rapavity and neglect, however, still continued. 
The companies set their faces against tenant 
right, increased rents upon the tenants’ outlay, 
refused to grant building leases, and, after the 
Lend Act of 1570, claimed a customary right 
to increase the rent at the end of every twenty- 
one years. In 1854 rents in the town on the 
salters’ estate were trebled, and in 1867 a num- 
ber of rents were again doubled. The inhabi- 


tants complained that they were “driven to 
distraction.” 

Between 1870 and 1880 the mercers, drapers, 
skinners, and fishmongers raised their rents, 
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and defeated the tenants’ attempts to avail 
themselves of the supposed advantages of the 


first Land Act. Some of the companies had 
sold their estates before this time; but in 1880 
the annual value of the London estates in 
Derry amounted to over $400,000. A Royal 
Commission in 1880 reported that the property 
of these guilds was of a public character, and 
not applicable to private purposes such as ban- 
quets and fees to members. Their available 
income from English and Ir ish estates is about 


$2,200,000, and the actual expenditure is 
roughly classified thus : 
Public and benevolent objects. ....... 2750,000 


icc ht net ckcadtcawakuwen ee 
Management and fe ‘s to members 
Rates, taxes, and repairs... . 


500 On 
500 000 
375,000 


The report of the Royal Cements in 1880- 
gave occasion for the remark that the Guild 
dinners would be followed by their desserts, but 
no legislative action has yet been taken. Mean- 
time the companies still retaining estates in 
Ireland are taking advantage of the Purchase 
Acts to sell to their tenants, and are thus 
transferring the proceeds ot property, express- 
ly granted for Irish public purposes, to Eng- 
land. 

These wealthy and powerful corporations 
have always posed as model landlords, and yet, 
with the exception of scanty doles to clergy, 
schools, and some local institutions, they have 
spent absolutely nothing on promoting the 
comfort of their tenants, or improving their 
farms, while they consistently claimed every 
right the letter of the law gave them to raise 
rents and confiscate the improvements of their 
tenantry. They paid their agents liberally, 
and gave plenty of work to their solicitors, but 
otherwise the revenues raised in Ireland have 
been spent in England, to a large extent, in 
gluttonous eating and drinking, and in fees 
improperly distributed among their members. 
Their profuse hospitality to politicians and 
public men of every shade of opinion has 
covered many of their iniquities and averted 
many threatened inquisitions into their affairs. 

In the process of disposal of their estates, it 
has just come to light that one of the wealthiest 
of these companies, the drapers, has employed 
means to effect a sale to their tenants which, 
in the case of a private owner, would expose 
him to universal condemnation, if not to 
criminal proceedings for intimidation. From 
correspondence recently published, and ques- 
tions asked but not yet fully answered in Par- 
liament, 1t appears that this company entered 
into negotiations for the sale of their estate, 
which extends to 27,000 acres. In 1SS0 the then 
agent reported that there were smaller arrears 
of rent on this than on the estate of any other 
company, but, in consequence of the adverse 
seasons and low prices since prevalent, many 
of the tenants owed several years’ rent in ISSS. 
To give point to their negotiations. as the 
tenants’ offer was less than the company’s de- 
mand, the latter served ejectments wholesale; 
the tenants’ stock and goods were seized, and 
the sheriff, with a large force of police, bailiffs, 
and siege apparatus, attended to take possession 
of the farms. These proceedings were stayed 
on the tenants’ executing agreements to buy at 
the prices in excess of these they originally 
refused by the addition of the rent and costs 
due. These agreements, signed at the bayo- 
net’s point, concealed the fact that judicial 
rents had been fixed by the county court judge; 
the old and higher rents were stated as the 
legal rents on the face of these agreements, for 
the purpose, apparently, of making the price 
seem to beasmaller number of * years’ pur- 
chase” on the rent than if the legal rents had 
been expressed, as they should have been. 
Intimidation, undue influence, and duress 
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were thus employed to extort the execution of 
contracts which are supposed to be matters 
of voluntary arrangement, and the contracts 
drawn up by the company’s solicitors-—the 
tenants baving no professional advice—if not 
actually fraudulent in the concealment of ma- 
terial facts, were certainly misleading. Even 
Mr. Balfour has gone so far as to admit in the 
House of Commons that the company’s action 
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was ‘* discreditable.” Mr. T. Healy has asked 
that the company shall be prosecuted; but 
as a thoroughly conservative solidarity exists 


among these powerful and wealthy 
tions, it is unlikely that the Government 
countenance legal proceedings against 
them, and none could be undertaken 
the instance of the Government. 

This incident may, however, lead to an early 
consideration of the trusts under which these 
companies hold their Irish estates. Although 
the force of public opinion has, during the last 
five years, led the city guilds to spend less on 
and more 
upon objects of acknowledged public utility, 
nothing has been done to restrain them from 
spending their Irish incomes in England, and 
from throwing the proceeds of their Irish sales 
into hotchpot with their English property. A 
just appropriation of this guild property, when- 
ever Parliament takes up the matter effective- 
ly, would require that the value of the Irish 
property in its original extent should be allo- 
cated to Irish public purposes, The Lrish party 
have up to this shown great supineness on this 
but, in the hands of Mr. Timothy 
Healy, a new departure may be expected. 

AN IRISHMAN. 


corpora 
will 
any 
except at 


dinners and fees to their members, 


question, 


POLITICS AND THE EXPOSITION. 


PARIS, June 15, ISS9. 

THE Exposition continues to be the all-ab- 
the number of visit 
increases constantly; on the 10th of June 
(Whitsuntide Monday) there were as many as 
Curiously enough, the doors of the 
Exhibition are surrounded with boys and wo 
men who offer to you tickets at half-price 
The regular price is one franc in the daytime, 
but these tickets have been thrown on the mar 
ketinsuch abundance that they have gradual] 

fallen to fifty centimes. There rt 
of lottery made to cover the expenses of the 
Exhibition: 1,200,000 lottery tickets were issued 
and subscribed for at the price of 2 francs, 
each bearing twenty-five common tickets of 
entrance to the Exhibition. Most of the sub 
scribers have merely kept the body of the bond, 
which gives them the chance to get a large prize 
when the drawings of the lottery take place, 
and have disposed at almost 


sorbing topic of interest; 


ors 


393,000, 


was a Ss 


? 


any price of 
the twenty-five tickets which were joined to 
the bond. Thus it is that the speculators have 


thrown on Paris 30,000,000 tickets of 
to the Exhibition, or at least a large 
of that number, and 
before they are absorbed and the entrance to the 
“The 
spirit of speculation has entered everywhere 
You can hardly find has not 
bought one of the bonds I mention, and some 
times at a premium, with the he 
one of the prizes of 200,0u8 


entrance 
proportion 
it will be a 1 ng time 
Exhibition comes back to its norma! price. 


& person who 
pe of getting 
} frances which have 

The lottery used 
to be a public institution in France, as it is still 
in Italy; it was 
forbidden in principle, but 
ernment can authorize a lottery when it has a 
charitable object, and the number of authorized 
lotteries is increasing every day. You can 
bardly enter a tobacvoshop without seeing 


been promised to the public 


1S, and is now 
ie facto the Gov- 


abolished in 








} One of them was a deputy, 


») ?, 1 





ketsfor sale. The Exhibition lottery 


vv the State, 


lottery-tic 
was authorized | 
had the 
necessary to the 


ast 


and it has at les 


advantage of furnishing the funds 
Exhibition 
Day after day some new attraction is added 
to the great show in the Champ de Mars and 
the In. 
more strangers, the hot 
boulevards are tee! 


ining 
night, under the 


Place des alides; every train brings 


els are crowded, the 


people 


thousands of 


with and, at 


electric lamps, 
visitors are seen sitting in front of the cafes in 
Wherever you 


The restaurants at 


the open air. go, you find a 


crowd id the theatres com 


plained at first that the Exhibition drew away 


all their customers, and even had the imperti 
nence to ask that the Exhibition should be shut 
at night at least three times a week. They do 


to the Fran 


» to see Mounet Sully in 


not complain any more. Ll went 


cais a few days age 
Hamlet (a more admirable and poetical Jiamilet 
it is difficult to imagine), an 
taken; 


sively c 


1 every seit Was 


the audience, which was almost exclu 
mposed of foreigners, showed a degree 
n exbibited by Parisians 
to Butfalo 


xVmnastic socie 


of enthusiasm not oft: 


Go where you like, to the 
Bill’s, to the 
to the Exhibition, 


where 


TACs, 
reviews of our 
ties, you find crowds every 
the population seems to multiply itself 


and to have a sort of ubiquity 


In the midst of all this confusion and excite 
ment, politics seems quite lost sight of The 
Chamber was almost forgotten, as well as the 
High Senatorial Court of Justice, which ts 
looking into the Boulangist conspiracy, till, a 
few days ago, some new arrests were mace, 
houses searched, and trunks seized, containing, 
it is said, 30.000 letters and cards eived by 
General Boulanger. It seems very much as if 
the Government wisbed to drag the juest 
along so as to gain time and to avond a trial 
during what may be called the golden days of 

the Exhibition. Boulanger himself is in Lon 


and seems to be as quiet there as he was 


don, 


active and restless in Franee. [| was in Eng 
land a few days ago, and my English friends 
all agreed that his attitude was that of great 
reserve: he did not force himself on public at 
tention; he was received by a few people, but 
he did not allow journalists to interview him 


he did not make long speeches, and, whenever 
he dined eut, he surprised the company more 
by his silence than by bis sayin His lieu- 
tenants bere are notso quiet. They are probably 
discouraged, but they continue to assume an air 
of great contidence, and keep up the feu sacre 
as Well as they can. S days ago they were 
to hold a public meeting and have a banquet 
at Angouléme;: but when they arrived in that 
town, they found a large military force in 
front of the railway station, and, after some 


remarks made by one of them to a commissary 


of police, they were all taken to the prison of 


ngouléme, where they were kept a few days. 


M. Laguerre, who 
) 


rie 


thought should be covered by his parlia- 
but who found that M, 


Constans, the present Home Minister, did not 


mentary immunities, 
respect these immunities so long as he hada 
majority at his back. When M. Laguerre, in 
prison, rotest, he was told that he 
would be set free if be would promise not to 
appear and speak at the banquet which had 
been announced. 

It is rather 
stance the 
f the 
men who made a revolution in order to assure 
the right of public meeting, now opposing 
military force and all the power of the State to 
a few men who wish to hold a banquet in the 
distant and quiet city of Angou.éme. An in- 
terpellation was made yesterday in the Cham- 


made his } 


curious to recall in this circum- 
famous banquet which was the 
Revolution of 1548, and to find the 


cause ¢ 
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ber on this subject, but the Minister, M. Con- 
stans, came forward, and proudly said: ‘‘ Ipse 
adsum qui feci.” He took a bold attitude: he 
was not going, he said, to tolerate any agita- 
tion in the country; he would not have a few 
men going about creating an unnecessary ex- 
citement in departments to which they did not 
belong. This promises well for the liberty of 
the next elections. Constans has been Gov- 
ernor of Cochinchina, and has learned in Asia 
the rules of a free government. Under public 
pressure, M. Laguerre and his associates have 
been allowed to leave their prison till the day 
of their trial; but it is clear that M. Constans 
and the prefects who received his orders have 
adopted a policy of intimidation, All parties 
in France invoke liberty as long as they are in 
opposition, and show their contempt for it 
when they are in power. 

If France seems to have become indifferent 
to the incidents of domestic politics, she is even 
more so with regard to foreign affairs. It may 
be said that the great mass of the electoral 
body ignores what is going on beyond the 
frontier; it does not care for the journey of the 
King of Italy and of Crispi to Berlin—for the 
details of the military convention signed be- 
tween Prussia and Italy, which is said to have 
reinforced the alliance between the two coun- 
tries—for the attitude of the English Cabinet 
in face of the triple alliance of Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. The incidents of the political 
life of the new principalities and kingdoms 
leave our public absolutely indifferent, or are 
only regarded on what may be called their dra- 
matic side. Tnere is but one sentiment which, 
rightly or wrongly, has pervaded the public 
mind, a sentiment which is spontaneous and in- 
eradicable; it is a belief in a necessary, a fatal 
combination of the forces of Republican France 
and of autocratic Russia against the forces of 
Germany. Every utterance of the Emperor of 
Russia, in this respect, has its importance; and 
when, the other day, he said that his only 
faithful ally was tbe Prince of Montenegro, 
there was a thrill of satisfaction all through 
the country. This indirect denunciation of 
the great continental Powers, this bold assump- 
tion of Russia’s independence, ber content with 
the alliance of a poor little mountainous prin- 
cipslty, which can only bring a few thousand 
men in the field—was not this an indirect pro- 
mise made to France, an indirect hope extend- 
ed to her, an indirect protest against the influ- 
ences which are paramount in the constella- 
tion of Prussia, Austria, and Italy? It would 
be difficult to convince an average Frenchman 
that this indirect promise may be illusive, 
that France cannot count, in the last analysis, 
in case of a new war with Germany, on the 
support of Russia. In vain will you tell him 
that there is no treaty of alliance between the 
French Republic and St. Petersburg, that the 
nature of the Republican Constitution makes a 
secret alliance an impossibility. He will tell 
you that no signed document is necessary, that 
the interests of France and Russia are common, 
and that the two countries must be found to- 
gether in the next European struggle. 

History has many lessons which are not al- 
ways understood. Prussia and Russia may be, 
or May appear at times, very inimical; their mu- 
tual relations may not be wrongly expressed 
by the verses which Catullus wrote for his mis- 
tress: 


* Odf et amo; quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
Nescio! sed fiert sentio et excrucior.”’ 


The two great empires of the north have com- 
bined more than they have separated their 
action, If the worst came to the worst, if Ger- 
many felt the pressure of a great danger, she 
could give Russia satisfaction which it would 
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be difficult for France to give: she could, in the 
last analysis, show her the way to Constantino- 
ple, and oblige Austria to come to a settlement 
with Russia in the peninsula of the Balkans. 
A partition of Turkey, similar to the old 
partition of Poland, is always possible. The 
interests of Russia can be satisfied in a thou- 
sand ways in the East, she can obtain free 
access to the Mediterranean; her ambition can 
find many channels, and her present sullen 
attitude is not owing to any platonic love for 
France, but merely to the discontent created 
by the Treaty of Berlin. 

Such reasonings, however, have no force 
here; and, what with the success of the Exposi- 
tion, the lull in domestic politics, and our abso- 
lute belief in the sympathies of Russia, we are 
resolved to be optimists—as long, at least, as 
possible. 


Correspondence. 


WASHINGTON’S PEDIGREE. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NarION : 

Str: The public interest in everything con- 
cerning Washington is my excuse for troubling 
you with a few words about his pedigree. Al} 
genealogists are aware of two facts—first, that 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, in 1791 
supposed that he had traced George Washing- 
ton’s ancestry; second, that the late Col. Jo- 
seph L. Chester in 1866 entirely disproved this 
affiliation on the essential point of the identi- 
fication of the emigrants with any of the per- 
sons recorded in the English pedigree. Since 
then the problem has remained unsolved, al- 
though Col, Chester was most persistent in col 
lecting all the data recoverable in regard to all 
of the name. 

I am now most happy to say that Mr. Henry 
F. Waters, who has succeeded Col. Chester in 
the honorable position of the best investigator 
of American pedigrees in England, has dis- 
covered a very promising clue as to the parent- 
age of Laurence and John Washington, the 
emigrants to Virginia. As Mr. Waters’s re- 
sults are to be published in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 1 can 
only state now that he has found a Laurence 
Washington who had sons Laurence, baptized 
1635, John (baptism not recorded), and Wil- 
liam, baptized 1641. There is positive evidence 
to identify the son Laurence with the Virgi- 
nian colonist who died in 1676. Mr, Waters’s 
brilliant success in tracing out the family of 
the Rev. John Harvard, to say nothing of the 
less distinguished pedigrees which he bas traced, 
is the best proof that he will follow up and am- 
plify this initial discovery. 

But now is the time, in furtherance of his 
work in England, to show clearly what is 
known of the Washingtons in America, espe- 
cially in the first generation, and therein I ask 
for your assistance. 

Sir Isaac Heard identified the emigrants with 
John and Laurence, sons of Laurence W. of 
Sulgrave and Brington. Col. Chester proved 
that this John was knighted in 1623, twice mar- 
ried, and that his widow, Dorothy, died in 1678 
—all facts entirely incompatible with his being 
the emigrant to Virginia. His brother Lau- 
rence, born in 1602, was made Rector of Pur- 
leigh in Essex in 1633, ejected as a Royalist, 
and afterwards allowed to hold a poor living. 
His later bistory had not been traced by Col. 
Chester. Although the old error has at times 
shown vitality since, it may be accepted asa 
fixed fact that the emigrants were not these 
sons of Laurence of Sulgrave. 





In 1872 the late Albert Welles published a 
pretentious ‘ Washington Genealogy,’ tracing 
the emigrants to Leonard Washingtcn of War- 
ton. This affiliation was presumably a rank 
forgery, as no authorities were given, and the 
records at Warton do not mention any such 
children. 

Col. Chester wrote me in 1879 that he had an 
old deed which he presumed was signed by 
John Washington, the emigrant, but he needed 
an American example of his signature for com- 
parison. 

Bishop Meade, in his admirable book on the 
‘Old Churehes and Families of Virginia,’ in 
1857, vol. i, 167, states that the will of Laurence 
Washington was then at Tappahannock, the 
county-seat of Essex County, This will is 
printed in full in Welles’s book. Meade also 
states that the original will of John Washing- 
ton, of which he gives an abstract, was then 
on record at Westmoreland Court-house, ‘in 
an old book of wills, though ina somewhat mu- 
tilated form ” 

By the kindness of R. A. Brock, Esq., of 
Richmond, the highest living authority on Vir- 
ginian genealogies, I learn that this will is no 
longer on file. This confirms the unpleasant 
rumor that this docuinent disappeared during 
the late civil war. I therefore appeal to your 
readers to assist us by calling attention to the 
great importance of the recovery of this docu- 
ment, believing that it cannot have been de- 
stroyed, and may have fallen into the hands of 
those who are simply ignorant of the value of 
the paper beyond a merecuriosity. I also hope 
that some of your readers will take the trouble 
to inform us in detail of what took place in 
Westmoreland County during the war, what 
troops occupied the Court-house, and what 
other damage, if any, was inflicted there. 

In the same connection I would state that in 
the Historical Magazine for 1867, pages 29 and 
30, Mr. Dawson printed a document furnished 
by M. M. Jones, Esq., of Utica, N. Y. It was 
a copy made by him in 1862 at Annapolis, from 
the Colonial Records there. I hope some one 
will examine and report if the papers still exist 
there, and that search will be made for the 
letter of John Washington, dated September 
30, 1659. This letter has been cited as a proof 
that John came over in Edward Prescott’s ship 
in 1658. A careful reading makes it doubiful 
that Washington was anything more than an 
active complainant in the matter. 

I remain yours very respectfully, 
WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 
Boston, Mass., P. O, Box 3478. 





GROUPING BY PARTIES VS. GROUPING 
BY OFFICES. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of the 13th inst , you refer 
with approval to a suggested amendment to 
the Connecticut Ballot Bill, allowing the group- 
ing of candidates under party names upon the 
official ballots. The practical difference be- 
tween the system of printing the whole ticket 
of each party in a group by itself, and that of 
grouping the names of all candidates for each 
office under the title of that oflice, is that the 
former makes it easier to vote a ‘ straight” 
ticket than a ‘‘split” one. In regard to this 
you say : 

“There isno objection tothe grouping by 
parties. Such arrangement may aid the igno- 
rant voters in marking their ballots, and wil! 
certainly diminish the chances of confusion 
and delay in putting the new system into prac- 
tice. 


In your issue of April 25, ‘‘J. H. W.,” in 
his letter about the Rhines vote-recording ma- 
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chine, objected to the system of grouping by 
parties, as fostering blind adherence to party 
candidates by practically inviting the voter to 
vote a straight ticket. While fully agreeing 
with him, I think that even a more funda- 
mental objection may be made. The Constitu- 
tions of Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee require 
that elections shall be equal, and this equality 
is obviously so essential that it may probably 
be considered a part of the common law of all 
the States. This cannot be merely an equality 
as regards the voters; the candidates also must 
stand on equal terms, for the rights of voters 
and candidates are clearly correlative. My 
objection to the system of grouping by parties 
is simply that it violates this equality. The 
Constitutions of these ten States know nothing 
of straight tickets and give them no privileges. 
If I choose to vote for candidates of ditferent 
parties, or representing different bodies of citi- 
zens, [have in Pennsylvania a constitutional 
right todo so with exactly the same ease and 
facility with which my neighbor votes his 
straight ticket, and I believe I should have a 
natural right to do so anywhere. The Legisla- 
ture has no right to make me pick out my can- 
didates from all parts of the ticket and mark 
each name separately, when my neighbor can 
exercise his full right of suffrage by a simple 
mark against the party title or even by mark- 
ing every name in one single group. There 
are very few things in which the law does or 
can require equality, but an election is such a 
thing; and so long as practical equality can be 
secured, there is no reason why it should be 
surrendered in the smallest degree. 

This inequality of party men and independ- 
ents may seem trifling, but it is just such tritles 
that turn the scale in anelection. It may be 
infinitesimal as regards each individual vote, 
but collectively it puts at a great disadvantage 
all candidates whose strength lies in the facility 
of independent voting. Human nature being 
what it is, thousands of voters are certain to 
vote the easiest way; and just so long as the 
party way is the easiest, we may expect to see 
elections carried on strict party lines, and to 
have candidates of the leading parties gain ad- 
ditional strength on that account. A system 
which encourages men, as “J. H. W.” points 
out, to vote blindly, works against those can- 
didates whose success depends upon the voters 
exercising some care, and not voting blindly; 
and if, under any method of elections, candi- 
dates or sets of candidates can receive the votes 
of their supporters with less trouble to them 
even to a trifling extent, than other candidates 
can, the right of equal elections, which is 
secured by the constitution in some States, and 
should be respected in all, is violated both as 
to candidates and as to voters. 

CHARLES C, BINNEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1880). 





A REMEDY FOR LEGISLATIVE 
NERACY. 


DEGE- 


To THE EpIToR o¥ THE NaTION: 

Str: A perusal of your columns for the last 
ten years will show an ever-repeated complaint 
at the gradual degeneration of our legislative 
bodies, It is asserted that men of real ability 
will vo longer be candidates for State legisla- 
tures, or that, if they consent to enter these 
assemblies, they do so only with a view to the 
quickest possible promotion into the higher 
sphere of national politics, As a consequence, 


these legislatures are said to sink gradually to | 
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councils and county boards throughout the 
country have long ago reached. 

Will you allow me to suggest a possible reme- 
dy for this dangerous state of things ! 

The business of legislative bodies, as at pre- 
sent constituted, is twofold. In the first place, 
it is legislation proper—that is, the making of 
statutes of a public and permanent character. 
This evidently requires men of the highest 
character, of the widest information, greatest 
sagacity and experience. It is here precisely 
that our legislatures fail most signally. The 
statute-book of every State is encumbered with 
But 
this is only the smallest portion of the business 


foolish, mischievous, or inefficient laws. 
of a legislative session. The greater part of 
the work is really of an administrative, not 
legislative character. It is work of precisely 
the same nature as that performed by county 
boards and city councils. It consists of the 
appropriation of money for the support of 
public institutions, the adjustment of salaries 
of State employees, the granting of special 
privileges, like the building of dams across 
rivers, and a multitude of other business of a 
similar description. It will certainly not be 
claimed that work of this kind requires the 
same order of talents as the passing of statutes 
which, in their etfect, may change the whole 
course of development of a State. 

Why, then, I should ask, must these two en- 
tirely distinct kinds of business be transacted 
by the same set of men’ Why can we not 
elect an administrative assembly, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, to meet annually 
and transact business of an administrative 
nature, while leaving the legislative function 
proper to a body of men sitting at longer inter- 
vals, say once in five years, and elected for this 
special purpose ? I cannot doubt but that this 
arrangement would greatly elevate the charac- 
ter of the legislatures, for men of standing 
and talent would be attracted by the greater 
dignity attaching to a body rarely meeting, 
while, on the other hand, the small-bore poli- 
ticians now swarming in legislative halls would 
find no room for the exercise of their peculiar 
talents in the legislature proper. They would 
strive to secure a seat in the administrative 
council, where alone they would be enabled 
to further the special interests each of his 
constituency—for it is well known that that is 
the only object the average well-meaning and 
honest member of a legislature has in view. 
The corrupt man, also, and his accompanying 
evil-doer, the lobbyist, would find little or no 
room for their pernicious activity in the legis- 
lature where no ‘‘ jobs” are to be done and no 
‘** deals” to be effected. 

There is nothing radical or revolationary in 
this scheme. It is merely a further develop- 
ment in the direction which in former times 
led to the diversification of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of g 
ment.—Respectfully yours, 

ERNEST BRUNCKEN 


vern- 


MILWAUKEE, WIs, 





THE 
TO THE 


PLACING OF GREEK TEMPLES 
EpDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: The Nation of March 14 contains a let- 
ter from Mr. W. J. Stillman in which he as- 
the Greek located 
rather with reference to defence than to archi- 
tectural effect. While I have never been in 
Greece, I am fairly familiar with such of the 
Sicilian temples as were visible thirteen years 
ago, and especially with those at Segesta, Seli- 
nus, and mentions. 
From my memory of all of them I feel in- 


serts that temples were 


Agrigentum which he 


the low moral and mental level which city | clined to call his statement in question. 









The temples at Selinus might perhaps 
cited on both sides of the question, as they 
atthe head ft 


r, but what is now 


together on a slight elevation 


what was once the harl« 
alluvialswamp. They are ina commanding 
situation, which seems to have been reserved 
for public buildings, and might 
been a citadel; but the beauty of the situation 
would have justified 


ground. 


their position on that 
But it is more espectally on the temples 
the other two cities that I base my 
Agrigentum, like Lausanne in Switzerland, but 
unlike any other 
quainted, is built on one long hillside slopirns 
eight feet 

Mediterranean, the 
} 


city with which I am ac 


about hundred from t 


in one 
nearest point of the 


een about a mile and 


having t ‘ a haif from 
sea. The city in itt prime was very large, a 
stretched upward even tothe summit of tt 
range of hills, where, indeed, are the ru 
asmall temple, but nothing like an act 
On the contrary, the great temples, of wil 
there are at least six, were scatters y 
iow southern edge of the city, the part near 
the sea. The temples of Coneord* and La 
cinian Juno were situated close by the wall 
a slight elevation, the searped face of wi 
forms the wall in that pla Chis is t 
of a crumbling sandstone full of 1 ut s “, 
and so soft that it can almost be worked with a 
sharp stick, and besides this, it ts honey-coml 
with tombs, These may f course oe n 
date than the temples, but the place was \ 
one of very great strength The temples 
Olympian Jupiter and of Castor and Pollux, a 
little further west, as [re t tt 
seem any more to have been situated w 
ference to defence, while thet { } 
lapius was outside the walls and at 
ble distance from them 

This lowest part of the citv can hardly hav 
been chosen for the temples ona 1 vf . 
defensive strength; but, on the wer ha t 
view of the long series of publ buildings 
standing out in bold relief must have be 
wonderfully impressive to the stranger a 
proaching the city from its port—especialls 


that of the two temples first 
t 
t 


from their position on the low scarped fT 
with no intervening wall, would have been 
visible down to the stylobate, and would ha 
seemed to have all the added height of t 
rock. The little eminence on which they stand 
makes them now equally imposing from al 
as from below; but it is possible that the upp. 
view may have been partially cut off by build 
Ings 

My own idea concerning these temples is, 
that they were built in the long interval of 
prosperity between the death of Theron and 
the attack of the Curthaginians, when to the 
luxurious city the idea of danger must have 
seemed almost as remote as it does to us to- 
day. When all the available space in what 


was doubtless the earliest settlement at the top 


of the hill had been gradually occupied in the 
days of the city’s early struggles, and the city, 
grown to greatness, had already stretched far 


down the hill, these new magnificent public 
buildings were placed along the southern wall 
so as best to show forth the splen lor of the 
place. 

The temple at Segesta is placed on the sum- 
mit of a conical hill, which shows no signs of 
having had other structures on its slopes, and 
apparently never was inside of the city limits. 
Although it could have been readily fortified, 
it must always have been an outpost and not a 


* It should be borne in mind that, with the exception 
of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, the names ascribed 
to these ruins are fictitious, being given fuute de mieur. 
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citadel. 


The hill adjoining, on which the city 
is built, does not seem ever to have been so 
covered with buildings that a temple site could 
not readily have been found corresponding to 
the sites at Agrigentum and nearer at hand; 
but as I remember the majestic way in which 
this little green hill, rising in an amphitheatre 
of bare, rugged mountains, is crowned by the 
solemn harmony of the perfect outlines of this 
temple of the people's gods, it is as impossible 
for me to believe that this situation was not 
chosen for its beauty as that the temple itself 
was built by chance without aplan, N, J. B. 


Syracuse, N, Y., June 17, 1880), 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
To THe Epiror or Tue NaTIoN: 


Sm: I am surprised to learn, from Mr. 
Peirce’s very frank letter in your issue of the 
20th inst., that some of the definitions of the 
‘Century Dictionary’ which I criticised were 
his. The contrast which I mentioned between 
the definitions in mathematics and mathemati- 
cal physics and those in astronomy and experi- 
mental pbysics I supposed to mark the line be- 
tween his work and that of some less skilful 
hand. Still more surprising is it to see him 
call my strictures on the description of the 
‘Almagest’ of Ptolemy asa ‘‘ book or collection 
of problems” ‘‘hypercritical,” Would he de- 
fend a lexicographer who should define the 
*‘ Mécanique Céleste’ as a collection of mathe- 
matical and astronomical problems by Laplace? 
Yet the description would be fully as correct 
as that in question. 

In the case of the word alidade, my objection 
was directed to the statement that it is an at- 
tachment of every instrument for measuring 
angles. Are the stone piers on which the me- 
ridian circles of our great observatories are 
supported ever called alidades ? 

The sentence under Law of action and re- 
action which I supposed to be an interpolation 
is, as Mr. Peirce correctly infers, this: ‘* By ac- 
tion is here meant, according to Newton, a 
quantity measured by the force multiplied into 
the velocity of the point of application.” I 
think he is entirely mistaken in supposing that 
Newton gives this definition of the word as 
used in his statement of the law. 
such definition in the ‘ Principia.’ 

Since my strictures upon some of the defini 
tions on the ‘Century Dictionary’ appeared 
in your issue of the 13th inst., I have hastily 
glanced through the remainder of the letter A, 
and noticed the following faulty definitions. 
The word approximation is defined as if it 
were identical with what is known as the 
method of successive approximations. The de- 
finition of diurnal arc is meaningless: ‘* the 
arc described by the heavenly bodies in conse- 
quence of the diurnal rotation of the earth.” 
Of course there is no definite are thus de- 
seribed, but only an endless repetition of one 
and the same circle. 


I can find no 


The term is actually ap- 
plied to that portion of the sun’s apparent 
daily path which is above the herizon. The 
same term is, I believe, applied to the apparent 
paths of the stars above the horizon. Noc- 
turnal are is new to me, but 1 think its defini- 
tion also incorrect. Argus, the constellation, 
is omitted, though Aries and Aquarius are in- 
cluded. 5S. NEWCOMB. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Str: I desire to correct a statement made in 
your editorial for May 30, 1889, entitled “A 
Revised Westminster.” In the paragraph be- 





The Nation. 


ginning, ‘‘ One should bear in mind,” etc., you 
say: 

‘*'The analogy is fair enough, though it over- 
looks the fact that the same judges may be 
found in all three bodies, reviewing, for ex- 
ample, in Synod or Assembly, decisions which 
they themselves have helped to make in Pres- 
bytery. It is quite out of the question, then, 
to have a fresh and impartial review by higher 
judicatories of a case arising in a lower.” 

A little reflection would have shown you @ 
priori that such a state of things would not be 
tolerated in a body standing so high in honesty 
and ability as the Presbyterlan clergymen. 
Before making such a statement, you should 
have examined the Constitution of the church 
about which you were writing, to see if these 
things were really so. In the Constitution, 
book ii., chap. vii., section iii., par. xii., you 
may read: ‘‘ Members of judicatories appealed 
from cannot be allowed to vote in the superior 
judicatory on any question connected with the 
appeal,” 

Please publish this correction as the only 
way you can make amends. 

Yours respectfully, 
ABEL H. HUIZINGA. 

NEW PALTz, N. Y., June 16, 1889. 





[We were not writing of judicial cases, 
but of the method of effecting constitutional 
changes in the Presbyterian Church. If the 
Presbytery of New York votes in favor of 
creed revision, there will be and can be no 
“appeal” from that decision ; and the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery who help to make it 
might be in Synod to vote the same way on 
the same qtestion there, and some of them 
would surely be in the next Assembly to sus- 
tain their views in that body, Our corre- 
spondent must know this, and will see, on 
reflection, that he entirely missed the point 
of the remark he takes exception to.—Ep. 
NATION. | 





THE MANHATTAN’S CONTRIBUTORS, 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: I contributed to the Manhattan an 
article that was ready to have appeared (with 
illustrations) in the number after the last. In 
my case the editor ‘‘ acted” like a gentleman 
until the concern suspended. He promised 
faithfully ‘‘ as a gentleman ” that he would see 
that my manuscript was cherished and pre- 
served, whatever might happen to the maga- 
zine; for I had suspicions that disaster was 
coming. After the disaster no communica- 
tions were noticed, though I have the best 
reasons for believing that they reached the 
eyes of the gentlemanly editor. The present 
whereabouts of my MS. and of the illustrations 
is unknown to ‘another wretched contribu- 
tor” who has survived the loss, R. N, 





THE IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


To THE EpitorR OF THe NATION: 


Sir: Walking last night through a suburb 
of Boston, I passed the gate of a brewery, 
where a number of workmen were smoking 
their pipes and listening to a fat orator stand- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves beforethem. The scraps 
of wisdom that I caught in hurrying by would 
require more space than they deserve were I 
to indicate all the interspersed profanity by 
dashes. 

“7 tell you,” declared the orator, with a 
German tang to his tongue, ‘‘ there’s not a legal 
holiday in the United States !” 

He paused a moment for a reply, which soon 
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came from an Irishman: ‘‘ How about the 
Foorth of July?” 

‘* Ach!” said the German; ‘‘ what could stop 
a man from working then if he wanted to?” 

That was all I heard. It opened up such a 
vista of legal holidays in Labor’s millennium, 
when officers of the law, armed with pistols 
and clubs, are to shoot or knock down the first 
man lifting his hand to do a stroke of work, 
that I think the workingman—whatever his 
employmest—should contemplate the happy 
vision. M. H., JR. 

Boston, June 17, 1889, 


Notes. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT have in press 
‘Signs of Promise,’ sermons preached in Ply- 
mouth pulpit during the past two years by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. publish shortly a mid- 
summer novel, ‘Three Days,’ by Samuel Wil- 
liams Cooper, with illustrations. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in July ‘ Pages 
choisies des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon,’ 
edited for school use by Alphonse N, Van Daell; 
and, in August, Dumas’s‘ Trois Mousquetaires,’ 
edited by Prof. F. C. Sumichrast. 

Willard Fracker & Co. will soon publish in 
book form the Chicago Tribune prize novel en- 
titled ‘By a Hair’s Breadth,’ by Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper, who is now at work upon a new 
novel to be entitled ‘ By Whose Hand.’ 

Col. T. W. Higginson has been appointed by 
Gov. Ames of Massachusetts to undertake the 
writing of a history of the State’s soldiers and 
sailors in the civil war, as provided by the last 
Legislature. Five years are allowed for the 
task, which has certainly fallen into good 
hands, and the execution of which will profit by 
the interval of a generation since the events in 
question. 

The Messrs. Rivington, London, send us the 
new issue of the ‘ Annual Register’ for 188s, 
The year was eminently one of transition in 
the politics of the four leading countries of the 
globe. The Tory policy maintained itself in 
Great Britain, but without inspiring any of its 
supporters with a belief in its finality, and 
with manifold signs of the growth of opposi- 
tion among the electors at large. Across the 
Channel, Boulanger was rolling up his majori- 
ties, and disputing with President Carnot the 
leadership of the nation. Germany had her 
three emperors in quick succession. In the 
United States the Democratic Administration 
was unseated. All this the ‘ Register’ tells 
with its customary incorporation of docu- 
merts. It gives a part of the Republican plat- 
form on which Mr. Harrison was elected, omit- 
ting the virtuous professions in regard to civil- 
service reform. One might find fault with 
this; but the editor disarms criticism by only 
aiming to present ‘* some of the most important 
‘ planks,’” and we all know now that that on 
the civil service was one of the least impor- 
tant. The usual survey of literature, art, and 
science, and the obituary of eminent persons 
conclude the volume. 

Mr. Lewis Sergeant renews his ‘ Government 
Year-Book’ with a second volume for 1889 
(London: T, Fisher Unwin). The peculiarity 
of this annual is its aim to exhibit the working 
of the governments included in its scope, with 
constant reference to the organic law of the 
several nations; or, in the words of the original 
preface, ‘‘to review each year the most strik- 
ing of contemporary events, and to note how 
they hinge upon or tend to modify political or- 
ganizations.” As this is in the spirit of Mr. 
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June 1889] 

Bryce’s great study, ‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’ one might have expected a reference 
to this work in the present volume, in the chap- 
ter devoted to the United States; but there is 
no sign that the present editor ever heard of it. 
He has reproduced last year’s sketch of our 
Government with no other significant aitera- 
tion than the giving in full the text of some of 
the amendments to the Constitution which 
were summarized last year. Now, as then, 
while telling of State railway commissions, he 
has no mention of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. He also allows himself to repeat 
his whimsical remark that the civil war was a 
‘*not very satisfactory manner” of settling the 
questions of slavery and national unity. The 
typography of the ‘Government Year-Book’ 
has been much improved, and the permanent 
skeleton of the work, the account of institu 
tions, has been wisely separated from the year- 
ly record of the events which develop and re 
act upon the fundamental law. 

Ginn & Co, put on the American market a 
* Latin-English Dictionary,’ for ‘* Junior 
in Schools,” by C. G. Gepp and A. E. Haigh, 
whose scheme to it. 
Stress has been laid on poetic usages and con- 
structions; “ words peculiar to Plautus or Lu- 
cretius, or to prose writers subsequent to the 
reign of Trajan, have been purposely excluded”; 
proper names and their derivatives are inserted 
in alphabetical order, as are syncopated and 
contracted forms, ete., ete. The references are 
to standard English grammars. The only fault 
we have to find with this admirably printed 
little volume is that the type is perilously fine. 
For infrequent reference this would be a slight 
objection, but for daily use it is a very serious 
one, 

A third sheet of the whole State completes 
the Atlas of New Jersey published by the State 
Geolegical Survey. 
second a relief-mmap; the present (numbered 20) 
is colored for the geological formations. The 
newer and the older portions of the territory 
are clearly marked off, and their line of divi- 
sion very nearly coincides with that of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, The course of the ter- 
minal moraine of the great northern ice-sheet, 
whose southernmost limit is Perth Amboy, is 
also exhibited, and is approximately identical 
with that of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, after the moraine begins its 
westerly trend at Summit. The execution of 
this sheet, like that of the rest of the Atlas, is 
of a high order, as is customary with what 
proceeds from Mr. Julius Bien’s establishment. 
We should add that the sheets of the Atlas 
are procurable separately, at twenty-five cents 
apiece, by addressing Mr. Irving 8. Upson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. The demand for them, 
we understand, kas been large. 

The annual report of the State Geologist of 
New Jersey, Prof. Geo. H. Cook, derives its 
technical interest from an extended discussion 
of the red sandstone area, by his assistant, 
Mr. Frank L. Nason, The endeavor is made to 
trace the synchronous horizons in this rock, to 
determine thereby the lines of faults, and thus 
to throw light upon the marked inclination of 
a sedimentary deposit nearly three miles in 
thickness, whose movement in one mass is hard 
to conceive of. 

The seventh annual report (for 1887-8) of 
the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens has to 
tell of the completion and occupancy of the 
new building, of the failure as yet to secure an 
endowment which will maintain a permanent 
director, of the temporary arrangement with 
Dr. Waldstein, etc. The work of the vear is 
described by Prof, D'Ooge and Prof. Merriam, 
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has much recommend 


The first was political, the 
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the excavations at 


Sicyon and learia possess 


ing the chief interest. But of these our Greek 


correspondents have sutticiently spoken. The 
report is very freely and beautifully illustrated 
with heliotype views of the School and of the 
scene of excavations at Icaria. There is be- 
of Attica 
drawing after a graceful statue found at Si 


sides a map northeastern and a 


eyon, 
The May Bulletin of Cornell Uni- 


the « 


Library 


versity gives the present size of ection 


} 
as in excess of 102,000 volumes and 20,000 pam 
phlets. 

Judge Mellen the 


Public Library read before the Massachusetts 


Chamberlain of Boston 


Society for Promoting Good Citizenship last 
February a biographical sketch of ‘Josiah Quin 
cy, the Great Mayor.” been re 


printed by the Society, with a steel portrait of 


This has now 


the man who was both a great mayor, a great 
administrator, a great orator, and a very emi 
nent statesman, and whom it would be hard to 
parallel now in any one of 


his public aspects, 


let alone all combined. The tract is very prop 


eriy heart the 


issued by a society having at 
making of good citizens. 

There was an error in our recent note on the 
late meeting of the American Library Associa 
tion. We spoke of ** modes of entry favoring 
popular ignorance in opposition to the more 
theoretically consistent practice of the British 
favor, that is, of 
ised pseudonyms in place of 
name, under the British 
and under the best known instead of under the 
last name of a married or divorced or 
ried woman.” The of the 
Museum is correctly stated only in the 


Museum—in entry under 


much the real 
titles of noblemen, 
remar 
British 


' 
if 
} 
i 


practice 
ast 
two cases: it enters noblemen under family 
names and married women under the last name; 
but in the first case it enters not merely well- 
the 

name With a reference from the real name 


fal 
bihise 


known but all pseudonyms under 


instai- 
the 


It is announced that only seven more 
ments of the Life of Lincoln will appear in 
Century. 

Capt. Vangele’s account of his explorations 
which settled the dispute among geographers 
the of the the 
Welle Rivers, is contained inthe June Proceed 
He 


describes the natives dwelling along tbe river 


as to identity Mobangi and 


ings of the Royal Geographical Society. 


for some four hundred miles above its 
ence with the Congo as fine specimens of their 
race, having 
“* very fair workers in iron” for instance, but 
Though the various 


mechanical skill, 


some 
as inveterate cannibals. 
tribes are constantly engaged in raiding 
other, he did not see a single slave 
is killed is eaten on the spot; what is captured 
alive is carried off, and eaten as the occasion 
arises.” Several times he attempted 


these unfortunate captives. ‘“‘* /f is meat,’ 


they always replied, ‘and we don't sell it.) In 
fact, it is very characteristic that the 
used to designate the man reserved for mes 
and the goat, 
almost similar, tbe first being ii and 
second Beyond 
reached by Mr. Grenfell i 


whose destiny 








mbolt.” 





among natives whose wom 





ing down in long 


finally united in on I measured some of 
these tresses more than six feet long. Some of 
the women rolled these tresses round their 
heads like turbans,” keeping them in place by 
“well carved and well designed” ivory pins 
They also wore ivory bracelets which ‘* seem to 


have been made on the lathe. The further 
eastward he went, the more densely populated 





and fertile he found the « At the same 


time the friendliness of the natives changed to 























hostility, whie ilminsated in a de int | 
attack upon the expedition when within s 
sixty miles of 


A point ithe Welle reached 





Dr. Junker, and Capt. Vang Was reluctant 
ly compelled to turn back 

The last three numbers of the f vl 
millan) continue Mr. Loftie's ar son Wes 
minster Abber, with numerous tllustrations 
the April nun ‘ i es Mr. Selwyn Bri 
ton’s two on the Certosa of I a, a Mi 
Paze’s four on Dartmoor, Mr. A. H. Palmer 
begins in May a series on the fa anima 
painter, Joseph Wolf. In May a Mr 
Reyinald T. Bloomtield makes t MSS. a 


drawings at Chatsworth to throw a litt e 














light on the career of Ini ] s neg 
ing his architecture, but laving more stress 
his designs for the stage—-in the performa f 
masques at court, et and his part inintroadu 
ing movable scenery, which ¢ public theatres 
still discarded These details are very t 
ing and are well ited. 7 strik 
ing print in the n the ? 
review is @ photogravure after an early mat 
by Turner 

L’ Art (Macmillan), in its latest issues, has felt 
the influence of the Exposition, and has bad at 
the same time to 1 ler an a t of t 
Salon, em t AS inl, t Way stra 
tion, not only autogra s t 
tures thermselves, but also faecsu es ft 
painters’ studies for them At the same time 
it has essaved a review, which mig usilv 
make a volume, of the painters of tt melred 
years L7SG-TSS wit portraits a s 
if their work. There is as ty 
in the tat f its, Ww how ack 
room to specify; but we w t nd t 
article on the la nt I i 
who died a vear ayo 

According to t second annual report of t 
Harvard Law Sch \ss at t , 
ship now amounts to Si6, of w 1a littl more 
than half reside in Mass usetts New 
York, 42 in O . 4 in | 5. 20 i ‘ s 
tri Colu a_et noe sevtior t \ 
being unrepresente \bout time as 

ar nN wnt t \ ww, ar las 

tl » foes { admiuss anda a iret inai, 
there sex sto l I ane whv gra ate and 
member s i not be sv \ us te x The 
Treasurer is Mr. Winthrop H. Wad Pre 
mont St., Bost The Associa Ters 
v pr s for essays, and also extends pecut ‘ 
uid to the Law Neh f the better t of 
instruction 

i tl ty M4 ting of the American 
Ass n tt Advance it of Science 
will be held in 7 uto, beginning on August 

I eigl Interna al Congress of Orien 
ta.ists w assemble at St Kl i and Chris 
tiania from the ld to tl h of Septembe« 
SSO, under the Presidency of his Majesty 
King Osear of Sweden. The programme (an 
En edition of which has been issued | y the 
Smithsonian Institution) presents a variety of 


tual and other treats 


tellex Membership can 
be secured by addressing Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
The fee ($4) entitles persons desiring to attend 
to all the privileges of the ¢ ngress Persons 
not desiring to attend, colleges and libraries 


will secure by subscribing a full set of the Trans 
the C When offered for 


Transactions usually bring more for 


actions of 


ngress. 
sale. the 
each volume than the price of the subscription. 
A num of American learned 


sent special delegates to the Congress, 


bodies have 


} 
eT 


Mr. Justice Miller opens the July Harper's 
with a history of the State of Iowa and a 
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brief description of the character of its people 
and the resources of the land. The palaces of 
St. Petersburg give the illustrations to the 
Kiussian article, which is from the journeyman 
hand of Theodore Child. The eighth ‘* Great 
American Industry,” glass-making, is very 
fully described and well illustrated. The most 
important contribution, however, is upon the 
educational condition of the South, by the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood of Atlanta, Ga. The au- 
thor seems to have given great attention to the 
subject, and reviews the state of education 
among black and white, the pregress made in 
recent years, and the resources at hand for 
continuing the work. He considers not oply 
the common schools, but the higher institu- 
He finds very much to praise, and very 
much to be done in the near future, as soon 
as means can be provided. The growing 
change in public sentiment towards the schools 
is the most promising sign of real advance; but 
the case, as it is here stated, is one of such ilii- 
teracy and inadequacy in the provision made 
as to furnish very sorry reading. A yachting 
poem, *‘ Rounding the Stakeboat,” is a clever 
piece of versification of technical sailing terms, 
which, though not quite unique in our poetry, 
is remarkably successful. The pictures of 
Adriaan van de Velde give some admirable 
woodcuts to accompany a short sketch of the 
artist. Mr. Curtis writes of the times of Wash- 
ington, in contrast with our own, with per- 
tinent observations upon the different bearing 
of the scandals cited against the fathers from 
those of the present day, and pays at the end a 
merited tribute to the long labors of Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller, a portrait of whom is the frontis- 
piece of the number. 


tions, 


—A catalogue of the second and concluding 
part of the Barton collection in the Boston 
Public Library has just been printed, an inter- 
val of nine years having elapsed since Mr, 
Hubbard’s invaluable catalogue of the Shak- 
spere portion appeared, While the present 
catalogue deals with a collection of material 
by no means comparable for its distinction 
with Mr, Hubbard’s (pronounced in the Shak- 
spere Jahrbuch for 1880 “ the best bibliographi- 
cal guide to Shakespearian literature hitkerto 
produced”), yet it has been completed ina most 
painstaking and creditable manner, by Mr. 
Carret, with the assistance of Mr. Knapp and 
other members of the staff. Something of his- 
toric interest attaches to the successive steps 
by which this library has been collected. No 
fess than 4,000 of its volumes, onthe authority 
of the late Dr. Wynne, formed a portion of 
the library of Edward Livingston, the distin- 
guished jurist, from whom it passed to Mr. 
Barton, his son-in-law, This department of 
the collection, if the term may be allowed, is 
composed chiefly of works on jurisprudence, 
American political history and economics, with 
some works also on penal law. Under such 
headings as ‘‘ Bank of the United States,” 
‘* French Spoliations,” ‘* Louisiana,” and the 
subheadings, ‘* Tariff,” and ‘‘ History: War of 
isiv,” under ‘‘ United States,” a fairly nume- 
rous but by no means exhaustive list of publica- 
tions will be found. The reason for this, no 
doub*, is, that Mr. Barton’s own tastes in book- 
collecting were, very plainly, distinctively 
literary, rather than historical, and that he ap- 
parently made no attempt to fill the lacunz in 
these latter portions of his collection as in the 
former, and especially the dramatic depart- 
ments, For it is an interesting fact that, even 
alter the Shakspere portion of the library 
has been set aside, it still remains largely a col- 
lection of dramatic literature, ancient, mediae- 
val, and modern. In the classical drama the 





principle of collection in numerous instances 
places side by side with the original the 
various versions in modern European lan- 
guages, In the case of the mediwval drama 
the miracle plays, mysteries, and other 
early or rudimentary forms of the drama 
are represented either in original or re- 
printed forms. In the English drama the 
catalogue will be found especially valuable as 
a bibliographical work of reference, since the 
closest approach has here been made to an ex- 
haustive representation, and the collection in- 
cludes about six hundred early quarto editions, 
chiefly of single plays. In characterizing .the 
collection, so far as it represented Mr. Barton’s 
own tastes, as literary rather than historical, 
the further remark needs to be added that, 
while he apparently made no effort at amassing 
the materials of a wor!:ing historical library, 
many historical works found their way into 
the collection whose value, however, after all, 
is now chiefly a literary or bibliographical 
one. Such, for instance, are a notable copy of 
DeBry’s collections of voyages, the early Eng- 
lish chronicles, and similar works of rarity. 


—In execution, this work of more than six 
hundred pages is worthy of hearty praise. 
Evidently from a desire to avoid unnecessarily 
increasing the bulk of the volume, there has 
been but slight attempt at description or anno- 
tation, though contents are carefully enume- 
rated and dates most scrupulously entered and 
verified. To the same desire for compactness 
must doubtless be attributed the purposely con- 
densed—sometimes, indeed, blindly condensed 
—model observed in the entry of titles. An in- 
stance in point is the following, on page 19: 
** Any, rather than fail, comedy”; where we 
believe that few readers would grudge the 
extra space needed to reset it as *‘ Any, rather 
than fail. A comedy.” Cross-references ju- 
diciously inserted throughout the catalogue 
add very appreciably to its usefulness, and 
are in general rightly inserted. At page 437, 
however, the cross-reference, ‘‘ Penal law. 
See law,” should plainly be corrected to read: 
‘*See Criminal law.” In one particular the 
catalogue (repeating the usage of Mr, Hubbard 
in the Shakspere portion) observes a rule 
which one could wish to see widely followed— 
namely, the placing of the paging numerals at 
the foot rather than at the top of the page. 
In a dictionary catalogue—as indeed in a dic- 
tionary or directory—the person who turns 
over its pages in search ofa given entry finds 
his eye guided not by the paging, but by the 
alphabetical catch-words at the top of the 
page. 

—While on the subject of the Boston Public 
Library, let us say that we regret to hear that 
only tWenty copies were printed of the useful 
‘Index of Articles upon American Local His- 
tory’ of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, which we lately 
noticed. Such a list would be of great use in 
every town library in Massachusetts, even if 
the libraries have not the works referred to, 
for it is often of service to know that something 
exists, and where to go for it, even if one has to 
gofar. Every historical society in the country, 
also, ought to have a copy. It is true that the 
material has already appeared at intervals in 
the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
which is to be found in most libraries, but in 
that form it is practically useless, and they 
might as well not have it. Few have patience 
to refer to so many different places. In fact, 
the money spent in printing a bibliography in 
sinall scraps is simply thrown away. 

—The one leading article of Le Livre for 
May has a peculiar value in being an inventory 
of the catalogues available in the Bibliothéque 
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Nationale, which has no general catalogue for 
its immense collection. M. E. Pierret draws it 
up, in an order corresponding with the several 
departments of the library, viz., printed books, 
MSS., engravings, and coins. The good that 
was not interred with the bones of Napoleon 
ITI. is seen in the Catalogue of French History, 
‘‘publié par Yordre de I’Empereur,” whose 
eleven volumes, begun in 1855, were not com- 
pleted till 1879, when the Republic had nearly 
completed its first decade. The same thing oc- 
curred with the slow-moving catalogue of the 
medical sciences, ordered in 1857 and finished 
in 1873, though in only two volumes. The 
oldest book catalogue appears to be that of the 
‘* Bibliothéque du Roy,” published in 1739-53, in 
seven volumes, The newest are the continuing 
monthly Bulletins of recent French and foreign 
publications. Among the special catalogues is 
one of books and documents relating to 
America, bequeathed by the late M. Angrand; 
another of Baron Ch. Davillier’s legacy of sale, 
museum, and exhibition catalogues; a third of 
the collection once owned by the Comte de la 
Bédoyére, consisting of a vast number of news- 
papers, historical pamphlets, satires, posters, 
portraits, and caricatures, assignats, auto- 
graphs, etc., dating from 1787, and especially 
strong for the period 1789-1800. There is be- 
sides a catalogue of a Montaigne collection, and 
one of Victor Schoelcher’s slavery collection. 
Le Livre has a laudatory notice of Prof. H. C. 
Bolton’s ‘Counting-out Rhymes of Children,’ 
a title which the reviewer proposes to render 
paraphrastically thus: ‘* Piéces rimées, sur les 
quelles les enfants se comptent dans leurs jeux”; 
and yet, as he confesses, he omits the notion 
expressed by out—the going out (sortir) and 
the being put out (mis hors). The French, it 
seems, say, like ourselves, ‘‘ He’s it ” (il Vest). 
Their rhymes, however, with only one excep- 
tion known to (and here cited by) the reviewer, 
have a show of sense. 


—Viscount Melchior de Vogiié, who has 
lately been elected to the cbair in the Acadé- 
mie Francaise made vacant by the death of 
M. Nisard, took his seat on the 6th of June. 
His speech upon his reception made a good 
deal of a stir in the Academy and in the French 
newspapers. M. de Vogiié is the youngest of 
the Immortals; he was born at Nice in 1548. 
Twelve years of his life have been spent in the 
diplomatic service, as uttaché of the French 
legations at Constantinople and St. Peters- 
burg. His six years’ residence in Russia, 
where he married a Russian wife, the sister of 
Gen. Annenkoff, made him familiar with the 
language and literature, the knowledge and 
love of which have been his chief distinction. 
Before he gave up diplomacy for a literary life 
he was the author of a book of travels in the 
East and also a volume of ‘ Histoires Orien- 
tales.’ Upon his return to Paris he entered 
seriously upon authorship, publishing a volume 
a year for severai years in succession. His 
best-known book is ‘ Le Roman Russe,” mainly 
a study of Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky, which ap- 
peared in the year i886. M. de Vogiié was not 
the earliest of the French lovers of Russian 
literature, nor has he been, perhaps, the most 
judicious of them and the wisest, but he has 
done very good work, anda good deal of it, 
and may be said to have fairly earned his 
place in the Academy.: Besides his books he 
has written much in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and in the Journal des Débats. 


--We said that M. de Vogiié’s address has 
made some commotion in the newspapers. It 


must have stirred the Academy itself still more 
profoundly. M. Rousse began his reply by 
saying that some parts of it would doubtless 
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have caused surprise to M. Nisard, if he could 
have been present, and would have spoiled his 
pleasure a little. One can well believe this, 
for M. Nisard was one of the oldest Academi- 
cians, and represented a past generation, while 
M. de Vogiié’s address is probably the most 
modern in tone and temper that has ever been 
neard in the Academy. The two chief divi- 
sions of it were suggested by M. Nisard’s two 
books, the ‘ Poétes de la Décadence Romaine’ 
and the ‘ Littérature Francaise.’ Latin, M. de 
M. de Vogiié thinks, is dying out. Forty years 
hence only a few ‘‘délicats” here and there 
will study it. The mass of men will get their 
classical culture through the medium of the 
great writers of the seventeenth century, the 
true inheritors of classical tradition and learn- 
ing. A new generation will have grown up 
who will understand us little, and whom we 
shall not understand at all. But, whatever be 
the final verdict of history upon this age, at 
least it will be counted as a century of renas- 
cence and not of decay. So far we have no 
reconstructive philosophy—we have only posi 
tivism. This has done excellent work in level- 
ling obstructions and clearing a road. It has 
done away with controversies by superseding 
them. But it is not final; it is temporary only, 
and an expedient. The future will have in it 
something much more satisfying—not the old 
ways of thought and the old philosophies; they 
never can come back—but something new. 
And so M. de Vogiié looks with a not unkindly 
eye at all modern thought, in fact, at the whole 
modern world, not so much because it seems to 
him in any wise absolutely good, but because 
it looks everywhere full of promise. 


SKEAT’S CHAUCER. 


Chaucer. The Minor Poems. Edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 188s. 


Awmost four hundred years went by after the 
death of Chaucer before anything like a satis- 
factory edition of his greatest work appeared. 
Nearly five hundred years have passed, and we 
witness for the first time a critical edition of 
his minor poems. Single pieces have indeed 
been brought out before, but no attempt has 
hitherto been made to gather together, with 
sufficient aids to comprehension, the shorter 
productions of one of the four greatest authors 
of our literature. The fact is a curious com- 
mentary upon the treatment which English 
classics have received at the hands of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. For a long period, in truth, 
it was deemed rather discreditable for a scholar 
who had (or who thought he had) sufficient 
learning to edit the most unimportant Greek or 
Latin text, to spend his time upon the most 
important work of a far greater man of his 
own race, When, in 1737, Dr. Morell published 
the initial volume of a contemplated edition of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ he felt it incumbent 
upon him to apologize for the undertaking. 
‘* This, then,” he wrote towards the end of his 
preface, ‘‘has been my amusement for some 
time, and I hope with no great detriment to 
the more severe and decent studies required 
by my place and character: I believe many a 
leisure hour might have been spent worse.” 
But thongh we have had to wait so long for 
such an edition as this, there are compensa 
tions that make up for the delay. The work 
has fallen into the hands of a scholar who does 
not feel called upon to apologize for the labor 
he has spent upon it, or who has been disposed 
to look upon it merely as the amusement of 
leisure hours. Prof. Skeat has brought to its 
preparation not only industry, interest, and en 
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thusiasm, but wide knowledge of the early lan- 
f the I: 
cer in particular. It is this that has enabled 
him in several places to clear up obscurities 
that have defied the efforts of previous investi- 
ver by 
Some of the emendations are 
In fact, it is 
scarcely possible to speak in too high praise of 
this edition in many respects. The notes are 
ample, and embrace with the prefatory matter 
about half of the volume. In them Prof. 
Skeat has brought to bear upon the elucida- 
tion of the text all the great learning he has 
accumulated in the preparation of the various 
works with which his name is now so honora 
bly connected. We have little hesitation in 
saying that there is no student of Chaucer liv- 
ing to whom this volume will not be an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The book itseif must therefore always be re- 
garded as a landmark in the hterary history 
A brief 
analysis of its contents will give the reader a 
general idea of its character. It consists in the 
first place of 86 pages of preface, in which the 
the pieces that 
have been attributed to Chaucer from the time 
1582, with an 
account of their character and an examination 
of the proofs of their genuineness. An enor- 
mous of information has here been 
summed up in a small space. Far as we should 
be from accepting every statement made in it, 
no one can deny its interest, its importance, or 
its helpfulness. In the account of the worksat 
various times attributed to the poet we note 
only one error. The pieces numbered 66, 67, 
and 68 are mentioned as having first appeared 


guage in general and ainguage of Chau 


gators to dispel, or have been passed 
them in silence. 
of the very happiest character. 


which concerns itself with the poet. 


editor gives a full catalogue of 


his works were first collected in 


mass 


according to the statement 
We cannot say 


in the folio of 1602, 
quoted in the folio of 1657, 
when they were first printed; but they can be 
found in the folio of 1508 and in that of 1581; 
and in the undated edition of about 1550, which 
now lies before us, they occupy their usual 
place at the end of the prefatory matter. 

The poems included in this volume take up 
the 222 pages that follow the preface. They 
are twenty-three in all, three of them being 
placed in an appendix as having a certain 
All of the undis- 
the ex- 
which 


character of doubtfulness. 
puted minor poems are included, with 

ception of the ‘Legend of Good Women,’ 
has apparently been discarded on the ground 
that its length—over 2,700 lines—does not enti 
tle it to be so considered. 
with more force to the ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
which naturally finds here no place. This work 
is, indeed, often loosely classed among the mi- 
nor poems of Chaucer. But a production 


This reason applies 





The fact that the p 
handwriting does not prov f itself that it is 
We 


In a& position to pronounce decls 


Occleve’s composition are 

truth, 

upon that author's works. * The Misrule,” for 
hee a 


instance, published with five other pieces 


1746 by George Mason, shows a mastery of 1 


tre on Occleve’s part much superior to any 

thing exhibited by Lydgate. Still, it is far 

from being up to the literary lev« ft 

“Mother of God.” This poet it may bet 
} . 


marked in passing, is said by 
have been printed in the volume which Mas: 
We fail to find it tl 


though its title is given in the prefaced 


brought out in 1705 


ing the manuscript from which 


were made. 


The nearly 250 pages that follow ¢ | 
are taken up with the notes and ghesary 
them will be found nearly everything essentia 
to the full comprehension of the text Wea 
anxious, indeed, to express in the strong 


terms the excellence of the alition as a w 


because a large share of this notice ist | 
voted to criticising and controverting doctri 
that are earnestly advocated by its autl 
The result will seem, therefore, to imply a 
proportionate and umint i cle © of 
sure. It is because this work exemplit } 
liarly certain methods of investization w 


have of late begun to prevail in the treat: 


of the text, that it is desirable to direct atte: 
tion to the discussion of these neral views 
rather than to the interpretation of pa 
passages, It is the more easy ¢ this 
cause, while dissenting from son f the ex; 


nations given of the latter, there is very 
to say of mast of them but prais W “ 
come to the consideration of t former, | 
ever, there is frequently wide ro f lissent 
For it is perfectly evident that the text of 
Chaucer is now going through t sane | 
cess whick in the last centu Was applied t 
that of Shakspere. A standard of composi 
of versification, and of grammar is to be set 
for the poet to which his lines must mad 
conform. If they do not, the seribe can always 
be held responsible for the failure, just as 
case of the dramatist it was « asy ¢t ’ ’ 
task the actor or the type setter The verse 
is, in consequence, to be reformed t suit 
modern conceptions of what it ought to be, and 
reformed according to a theory w h ad 
|} of no possible modifications This tl 
stated baldlv, is, that Chaucer lived from s 
earliest years a life of absolute me ‘ 
matical, and linguistic virtue. This life he 
too, not according to the view of this kind of 
virtue which he mav have had himself, | 
cording to the view which modern s ars 





which is nearly as long as the ‘-Eneid’ can 
hardly be included under such a category with 
any propriety. On the other hand, Prof. Skeat 
adds two entitled respectively ‘An 
Amorous Compleint’ and ‘A Balade of Com- 
pleynt,’ that have never before been printed at 


all: one, entitled ‘ Merciless Beaute,’ which bas 


pieces, 


never been included previously in any edition 
of Chaucer’s w and entitled 
‘Against Women Unconstant’ and ‘A Com 
pleint to His Lady,’ that have 
printed save in the folio editions of the poet's 


Ollections of Andersen and 


itings; 


Two, 
never been 


works, or in the 
Chalmers. 

To balance these gains, he has excluded the 
prayer to the Virgin beginning ‘* Mother of 
God and virgin undefouled,” as being the work 
Of it he says that there is clear 
evidence that it was written by the pupil and 
not by the master. This may be so; but, what- 
he evidence that exists, the evidence 
iced can hardly be called clear. 


of Occleve 


have been induced to entertain from a study 


more or less full, of the manuscripts of his 
works that have survived. The result is, that 


when his practice fails apparently to conform 


to their conclusions, it must by some means be 


One result of this has been, that, in 


set right 
| judging of his writings, the purely literary 


f the most important of all, and in 


of all—has 


test—one « 
| right hands the 1 
been practically discarded, and 


most 


important 
other and in 
ferior ones elevated to its place, 

Let us take first the 
cer for a long period was spoken of as a rude 


matter of metre. Chau 

and inharmonious poet, careless about the na 

ture of his melody, careless about the charac 

ter of hisrhyme. This was a view begotten of 

ignorance and misconception, and it needs no 
His 

melodious expression places him in the front 


longer to be controverted. mastery of 


rank of English poets, in the opinion of all com 
The licentior 
ness of versification, once widely impute! 


petent to express an opinion. 








him, was due either to inferences drawn from 
spurious poems, or from corrupt texts, or from 
lack of knowledge of the language. But there 
is just now a tendency to go to the otber ex- 
treme. Chaucer, in this later view, is no longer 
the master of metre, but its slave. He does not 
anywhere allow himself the slightest liberty. 
He began a life of rigid metrical purity, and 
continued in it unflinchingly to the end. In no 
moment of carelessness, in no mood of caprice, 
did he wanton into the slightest deviation from 
the absolute precision of the versification 
which he had set before himself to observe. 
Not even was he once tempted to abandon it 
hy the desire to produce effects of an unusual 
sort. 

That Chaucer was generally observant of 
rule, that he was solicitous about the perfec- 
tion of his verse, would naturally be inferred 
from the fact that he was a great poet. But 
he never turned regularity into a fetish. He 
reserved the right to depart from the practice 
he generally followed if he saw that any higher 
He 
never felt himself bound by the compulsion of 
a monotonous and therefore tasteless uniformi- 
ty. For this fact we have his own authority. 
In his invocation to Apollo, at the opening of 
the third book of the ‘ House of Fame,’ he asks 
the “ god of science and of light” to make his 
“somewhat agreeable.” even if the lines 
do occasionally lack a syllable. We may be 
sure that if some of them occasionally lacked a 
syllable, there were others that made up fer it 
by occasionally having too many of them. 
But this is a view abhofrent to modern editors. 
Apollo having at any rate done his duty in 
making the verse agreeable, it seems to have 
struck Prof. Skeat that it was his duty to make 
It will therefore be pretty difficult 
to find a line in this edition which either Jacks 
or exceeds in the duly authorized number of 
syllables. 

No student of Chancer will indeed deny the 
necessity of emendation, especially in the case 
of the written in the line of four 
accents, Of these the manuscripts are very 
few, and the few are unsatisfactory. For 
them it is almost impossible by any collation to 
furnish a text absolutely free from error. 
There must be emendation. About the charac- 
ter and extent of it there will always be room 
for honestand intelligent difference of opinion. 
Still, there is no safe rule in edicing an imper- 
fect text but the general one, that when the 
existing text makes fairly satisfactory sense 
and satisfactory metre, it is not to be altered 
to make it accord with certain theoretical 
standards of perfection which exist in the mind 
of the editor, but cannot be proved to have ex- 
isted in the mind of the author. The result 
of any such procedure is sure to be harmful. 
We see tho fact exemplified at times in this 
very volume. Changes are occasionally made 
in the text for which there is not the slightest 
authority in the manuscripts and for which 
there cannot be urged necessity, which is usual- 


effects were to be gained by such a course. 


rhyme 


it regular, 


poems 


ly as much the devilish plea of the commen- 
tator as it is that of the tyrant. 
introduced readings will strike the observer 
from the purely literary point of view as im- 
possible for the poet even to have contem- 
plated. 

An example or two must suffice. In 


Some of these 


the 
‘Book of the Duchess’ the hero is represented 
as bewailing the death of his wife, and at the 
end of a series of expressions of ardent love he 
calls her 


VMvyn hap, nyn hele, and al my blisse 
My worldes welfare aud my goddesse 


The in 
tensity of the language corresponds to the in 


Phere is in all this a natural climax, 
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tensity of the feeling. The student of pceetry 
as poetry feels it at once. How does it appear 
in this edition ? Goddesse, which is found in 
all the sources of the text, is, we are told, an 
obvious blunder. It clogs the line with an 
extra syllable and produces a false rhyme such 
as Chaucer never makes. We are furthermore 
gravely informed that the word goddesse was 
probably substituted for lisse—which means 
‘cessation,’ ‘alleviation’—because the latter 
was obsolescent. Accordingly, lisse appears in 
the couplet just given, though included be- 
tween brackets. Weneed not comment upon 
the fact that in other instances the scribes ex- 
perienced no difficulty with this obsolescent 
word, for as a noun or verb they found and 
left it half-a-dozen times in the poct’s works. 
It is the literary rather than the linguistic 
sense that is struck by the alteration. Fancy 
a lover as the climax of an impassioned speech 
about his mistress describing her as his ‘ alle- 
viation,’ 

There is just as bad an ins‘ance in the * House 
of Fame,’ though of a somewhat different cha- 
racter. In that poem mention is made of mu- 
sicians that piped ‘‘in doucet and in rede” 
(variants riede, ryede) 


“That ben 
bryede] 


at festes with the brede [variants bride, 
To be at feasts with the bride is a duty to 
which musicians would naturally be assigned 
by a poet who aimed to depict both the truth 
and the beauty of life. But such an interpre- 
tation of the passage involves a rhyme that 
Prof. Skeat cannot away with. He therefore 
rejects bride in its modern sense, and substi- 
tutes for it brede in the sense of ‘‘ roast meat.” 
This word with this meaning is not to be found 
elsewhere in Chaucer, but it does oceur in Old 
English. The scribe of the Fairfax MS., the 
editor tells us, has turned brede into bride, re- 
gardless of the rhyme. It is therefore not the 
marriage festivity which Chaucer had in mind, 
at which the musicians assembled. It is at 
feasts where roast meat is furnished. This is 
poetry with a vengeance. It is editing a text 
from the culinary point of view rather than 
the literary. 

We should be sorry to give the impression 
that emendations and interpretations of the 
kind just given are frequent. This they are 
not, and in the poems written with lines of five 
accents illustrations of such a sort could hardly 
be found at all. But the undue magnifying of 
rhyming and metrical tests has had a reflex in- 
fluence. The editor has added to the list of 
Chaucer’s works certain pieces. These he be- 
lieves to have been his composition, not because 
they have literary value—which they can 
hardly be said to have—nor even because they 
are contained in manuscripts aiong with other 
productions that are well known to be the work 
of the poet. It is clear that the supreme de- 
termining reason in his mind for attributing 
them to him is the fact that they conform per- 
fectly to certain metrical tests. We cannot 
affirm, indeed, because a poem is a poor one 
that therefore it was not written by a great 
author. Still, justice to a great author de- 
mands that he shall not be saddled with the 
reputation of begetting every ordinary produc- 
tion floating about in his time merely because 
its rhymes are correct and there can be found 
In speak- 
ing of one of his additions, ‘ An Amorous Com- 
pleint, made at Windesor,’ the editor trium- 
phantly remarks: ‘‘If he did not write it, we 
may well ask who did?” 


for it no other reputable parentage. 


This is a singular 
argument to come from a scholar who has been 
most urgent 


in maintaining the spuriousness of 
attributed to Chaucer, which are 
far superior to anything written by any of bis 


poems, long 





avowed disciples, and are not unworthy of even 
his genius, 

Now, we venture to assert that Chaucer was 
never so particular about the observance of 
verse tests, rhyme tests, dialect tests, as his 
editors have come to be for him, and that 
while it is perfectly legitimate to aftirm that he 
generally followed certain practices, it is im- 
possible to maintain that he did not deviate 
from them occasionally. Let us take for illus- 
tration the use of Northern dialectic forms 
which Prof. Skeat has more than once insisted 
upon as an argument against the genuineness 
of the existing version of the ‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose.’ There is little doubt that Chaucer, 
especially in his earlier work, was to some ex- 
tent under the influence of that dialect. It was 
natural that he should be. In the region where 
it was spcken he spent a portion of his life. It 
was inevitable that he should become more or 
less familiar with it, and, being familiar with 
it, that on occasions he should resort to its 
forms, The fact we can see illustrated in his 
employment of several words that belong 
specially to that dialect. Kut far more strik- 
ing is his use of one of its most remarkable 
grammatical peculiarities. This is in the for- 
mation of the third person singular of the pre- 
sent tense of the verb. In the North this ended 
reguiarly in -s. In the Midland dialect, in 
which Chaucer wrote, it ended just as regular- 
ly in-th. Never once did the poet use the form 
in-sin the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ in the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ or in fact in any produc- 
tion written in the line of five accents. We of 
course exclude corruptions that can be found 
in particular manuscripts which the compari- 
son of other manuscripts shows conclusively to 
have been foisted in by the copyists. But this 
Northern form does occur in the ‘ Book of the 
Duchess’ and in the ‘House of Fame.’ In 
them it is not due to any blunder for which the 
scribe can be held responsible: it is absolutely 
essential to the rhyme; it is therefore the work 
of the poet. In the first of these two produc- 
tions tel/es rhymes with el/es (lines 75-4), and 
falles with halles (lines 257-8). In the second elles 
again rhymes with felles (lines 425-6). In the lat- 
ter poem also another peculiar grammatical 
form of the Northern dialect is found. This is 
the second person singular in -s instead of -s¢. 
{n lines 1907-8 tydinges can be found rhyming 
with bringes. The editor, so far from com- 
menting upon these dialectical peculiarities, 
makes not even the slightest allusion to them, 
so far as we can discover. Yet were the genu- 
ineness of the poems in questiou, it is safe to 
say that no one would point with more confi- 
dence to these same rhymes as positive proof 
that the pieces containing them could not have 
been the production of Chaucer himself. 

We find the same difference between author 
and commentator in the comparative deference 
paid to rigid rule in the matter of rhymes de- 
pending upon grammar. Prof. Skeat assures 
us in this volume, with great positiveness, as he 
has done on several other cecasions, that Chau- 
cer never rhymes a weak past participle with a 
weak preterite. It is a point, he informs us, 
upon which the poet was very particular. Ac- 
cordingly, in a previous work, he changed he 
wente in line 534 of the Second Nun’s tale into 
is went on the authority of a single manu- 
script, and that an inferior one, against the 
authority of all the others that have been 
printed. Now, that this sort of rhyme is com- 
paratively rare in Chaucer can be conceded ; 
but that in this respect he had not attained to 
the pitch of linguistic and metrical virtue of 
his editors is quite as certain. In the ‘ Legend 
of Good Women’ he rhymes the preterite 
heryede with the past participial form leryed 
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(lines 787-8). In lines 2384-5 of the same poem 
he rhymes the past participle served with the 
preterit deservede. Even in the poem included 
in the present volume, the ‘Parliament of 
Foules,’ the weak verb broughte rhymes with 
the weak past participle y-wrought (lines 121-3), 
though the latter appears in this edition as 
y-wroghte, a form which has at best the au- 
thority of but two out of a dozen manuscripts 
that have been printed. We have not ex- 
hausted the illustrations that could be given, 
but they are enough to establish the point. 

Equally unfounded, it seems to us, are some 
of the editor’s contentions in his preface. He 
is very positive, in the two following lines 
from the passage in which Lydgate gives a list 
of Chaucer’s works, 


‘* He wrote also full mapy a day agon 
Dant in English, himself doth so expresse,’’ 


that the ‘ House of Fame’ is the translation of 
Dante which is here mentioned, if indeed we 
can employ so large a word as “ translation” 
as the equivalent of Lydgate’s phrase. Still, 
that the ‘ House of Fame’ is meant is perfectly 
clear to him, though he admits that he can tind 
no one else who seems to have thought of it. 
We are disposed to go further and maintain 
that he is the only one who will ever think it. 
The obligations of Chaucer to Dante in this 
poem have been absurdly overrated by Ger- 
man scholars, but the views expressed here ex- 
ceed anything that has as yet been formulated. 
A far more satisfactory explanation of Lyd- 
gate’s remark can easily be given. His only 
authority, indeed, for the assertion is the as 
sertion of the poet. ‘* Himself doth so express,” 
he tells us. But in the sense in which such a 
statement would now be understood, Chaucer 
never said anything of the sort, so far as we 
have any evidence. In the sense in which the 
statement would probably then have been un- 
derstood, he did say so. He did versify lines 
from Dante, he quoted him once or twice by 
name. I[t is reasonable to suppose that the 
passages avowedly taken from him and the 
references to him are all that Lydgate bad in 
mind, There are many reasons to believe that 
the werd ‘ translation’ was then used in a far 
looser sense than now, and that translating an 
author meant sometimes little more than trans- 
lating from him. 

Lack of space compels us to omit the discus- 
sion of several other points to which the state- 
ments in this volume give rise. We are far 
from wishing to be understood as undervaluing 
the importance of these tests, upon which Prof, 
Skeat, in common with many German scholars, 
lays so much stress. It is the exalting them to 
supreme dignity from the subsidiary position 
in which they hold an honorable place, that 
ealls for vigorous exception. It is the repre- 
sentation, that is objectionable, of the poet as 
servilely submitting to rules having in the na- 
ture of things no binding authority, but which 
neither temptation nor provocation nor the 
chance of securing better results could induce 
him in a single instance to disobey. But these 
differences of cpinion do not hinder us from 
recognizing the exceeding merits of this work 
and the excellence of the editorial labor that 
has been devoted to its preparation. These 
will speak for themselves to the student upon 
every page, and we cannot better close our no- 
tice than with the renewed assertion that to 
every one who wishes to make himself familiar 
with the writings of the first great poet of Eng- 
lish literature, the possession of this volume is 
an absolute necessity. 
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Sun. By Amélie Rives. 
ON first thought one is tempted to say that the 
most remarkable thing about * Passe Rose’ is 
its experimental boldness; but, on reflection, 
the justification of that boldness by complete 
success is more surprising still. In the begin 
ning of the century tbere would have been 
neither risk nor rashness in selecting for a 
the forest of arle 
magne, resting from battle, kept court beneath 
its shade. Then people did not the 
works of the imagination in 
which imagination is perceptible, and revelled 


scene Ardennes, when Cl 
realize 
worthlessness of 


in the bliss of their ignorance: then the air was 
ringing with the song of romantic then 


Sir Walter Scott was busily conferring immor 


poets; 


tality on kings and queens long dead, and on 
all the splendor that had died with them, little 
dreaming that wicked 
thing, and thatin wiser and more righteous 
times a voice would be heard 
American Republic to Jay bare his iniquity 
Fortunately for the literature of that Republic, 


he was doing a most 


erying from an 


‘Passe Rose’ was written before the Ameri 
ean father had been warned against that per- 
nicious old tuft-hunter, Sir Walter, and so 


lemnly urged to impress upon his children 
the insidious evil lurking in those apparently 
harmless nursery tales which uninformed gene 
rations have been accustomed to call novels, 
Mr. Hardy 
might have dared to disregard instruction in 
insignificant matters of form and method, even 
to fly in the face of authority; but the bare sus 
picion that he was about to abet base 
on the political faith of his country 
surely have stayed his hand. Howeve: 
done cannot be undone, and we 


colleetively, the Waverley novels, 


cdlesigns 

would 
. what is 
have got, by 
the skin of our teeth, as it were, a story of un 
common beauty, all about people whose eyes 
turned to the King as the sunflower turns to its 
god—a king, too, whose kingdom was won by 
the sword, aud bound together by the shackles 


of the slave, from the Elbe to the Ebro and 
from the North Sea to the Adriat 
To Passe Rose the divinity of the King was 


no more questionable than that of the suints, 
and the delights of his court were more seduc 
tive than those of Paradise, probably because 
to a girl of her spirit they seemed more surely 
attainable. Passe Rose is herself 
delight. Nobody’s child, 
through wood and town, in the wake of | 


a creature of 


she dances along 
arba 
rian armies, at the tail of merchant caravans, 


seizing the joy of to-day and careless of 
row’s sorrow. <A 


to-mot 
Maestricht 
finds her asleep by the roadside, and takes th 


gold beater of 


pretty thing, in her tawdry costume of Folly, 
home to his good wife, who adopts her as a gift 


from God. Thus far Passe Rose is so 


imagined that we fear the future. Is she to bx 


4 


I erfectly 
reformed by respectability with a thorough 
ness that shall discredit every lesson of 
experience! 


ness, or dissolute propensity, the worst possible 


buman 
Is she to develop a strain of coarse 
effects of childish vagabondism 


Or, disaster 


dire and most probable, will she straicghtway 
begin to live, move, and breathe with self-con 
scious rectitude, torturing herself 
formity with an entirely 


propriet v 


modern 
Into any of these pits é 


ness or deflect 


on of vision might easily bave 
led the author. His sight was clear and trne 
so Passe Rose goes dancing on, in sun and 








shower, requiting | 


ve with le yalty . qu k and 


ruthless in resentment of rv or offence 
truthful when she may be, dissemt gw " 
she must, and most resolufe to get whatever 
she strongly craves She lives with all her 
might, and we have alwavs a woman before 
our eyes, never an isolated facuity or part act 


ing independently 


One such character as xl 
to give rank toa novel; but her position ts not 
that of the star actress whots at xa ! 
and belittled by incompetent support. Great 
lady and peasant w in, knight a kK 
each is givena part so well adapted to his 
nature that spontaneously he ud play 1 
other. The Saxon, Rothilde, a traitor among 
traitors, has enough unscrupulous cruelty and 
utter selfishness to accomplish her treachery 
had not circumstances thwarted her ana 


again, had net fate been kind, Brother D 





nic’s vast vanitv must surely have hurled him 
to perdit On fhe Prior, Sergius, isd atexl 
by that worldly ambition which gives ft) to 
professi ms of bx ss, andthe Ab! Ra 
is possessed of tl holiness wl i tACS { 
felt without profession, By tl n f " 
nation, the gift of God, and of s . anal 
technical skill, the rewards of bard labor, Mr 
Hardy has written a rarely perfe stor 
bining the undving and inexplicable charm of 
afairy tale with the definal merits of 
best fiction that als witl tun i 
human character 

The American wh reads ‘ Greifenst 
close upon * Passe Ros nay w treml for 
the Republic, and sorrowfully reflect that uts 
novelists have nspired for its destruction 
The f u lal ‘ {rie ~s { te s t tA s 
the democratic at way iw ‘ i 

isties share t! action isties amy vs i 
With mexticeva ssaries, such as turrets 
battlements, and k im castles 
ire per 1 Nl but ssible gs t 
gloomy | ft R rest of Swathia, 
and are of an antiquity tt less high and 
hoarv than that of the crags and the fir trees 
The inhabitants of t asties are the noble 
remnant of noble lines, and though the Sig 
mundskrons are extremely } and tl 
Greifensteins extremely rich, the former hav 
the consolation of a flawless family honor 
stretching backwards for a thousand years tc 
Sigmund the Volsung, while on the escutcheon 
of the latter there is just a little speck. This 
little speck has a terrible power of expansion 
and magnities itse)f intoa black cloud of crim 
which swallows the nobility of the Greifen 
steins, and effaces their name forever. The 
crime perpetrated in Greifenstein castle by 
two most high-born gent en would perhaps 
appear more probable if were ascribed to 
two unshaven anarchists in a beer cellar ; but 
no scene or actors could modify its atrocity. 

Guarding against general incredulity, Mr. 


Crawford, bef 
by th 


tell is not fietic 


‘re enter mn the narration, 


ing « 
excuses it e assertion that what he has to 
m, but fact. With the excuse he 
is in a worse predicament than without it, for, 
granting that 


somewhere, at some time, two 


strong men saw fit to strangle a silly, helpless, 
tawdry old woman, human judgment, to 
which Mr. Crawford appeals, rejects the deed 
as impossible to two men of tbe character, 
breeding, and experience attributed by him to 
Count von Greifenstein and his half-brother, 
Von Rieseneck. When the narration of a 
tragedy fails to inspire that horror which is 
the intrinsic property of tragedy, then there is 
a false note either in the conception or their 
execution In this case we bave Mr. Craw 
ford’s word that he is responsible only for the 


execution, for the description of actors in the 
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tragedy, and of the way they brought it about. 
When the punishment of the wicked fails to 
fill the righteous with satisfaction, and, on the 
contrary, excites contemptuous indignation 
against those who have taken upon themselves 
the office of avengers, then, for all moral and 
for all artistic purposes, the punishment of the 
wicked is profitless and a bald atrocity. 

The great Greifenstein crime is enacted early 
in the history, and the difliculties of keeping 
excitement up to such a pitch are obvious. 
The author wrestles with these difficulties 
sternly and overcomes them gallantly. The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children 
with Judaic severity, and their dreadful, com- 
plicated secrets keep leaking out at most criti- 
cal moments, threatening to blast every sweet 
hope and joy of the later generation. As a 
woman ruined the two fathers, so, by a beauti- 
ful, poetic sense of contrast with which fate is 
not often credited, a woman saves the two sons, 
There is nothing in the way of averting 
impending calamity of which Hilda, the last 
fair flower of the Volsung stock, is incapable. 
Her mere presence revives her lover, the 
young Greif, when already the death-rattle is 
heard in his throat, and her heroic common 
sense saves him later from an irretrievable 
folly which, if committed, would have sent 
the noble Sigmundskrons to join the Greifen- 
steins in dishonorable extinction. Essentially 
‘Greifenstein’ is no more than a very cheap 
sensational romance; and it is only in the 
unaffected, easy-going style that we recognize 
a sane and reputable novelist. The high-born 
ones do not habitually ask the time of day 
with an elegance of manner which at once pro- 
claims their long descent; they are not con- 
stantly quaffing priceless wines from jewel- 
studded beakers, nor do they use bank-notes for 
kindling, but, in spirit and in deed, they are 
the great people of the chromo fiction and of 
the mob the best-beloved. 

The title of Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Far in the 
Forest’ is not misleading. The pages echo the 
music of rustling leaves and chattering brooks, 
and at times reflect that melancholy which 
sits brooding in wooded solitudes. The wilder- 
ness in which the scene is laid has none of the 
attractions or advantages for a story-teller 
possessed by the forests of Ardennes and 
Swabia. The horn of courtly huntsman never 
sounded down its glades, the shock of battle 
never wounded its silence. No elf or fay ever 
meditated mischief beneath its ‘‘ murmuring 
pines and hemlocks,” It isan innocent Ameri- 
can forest, quite without experience, and hav- 
ing accumulated through all its centuries no 
more knowledge than that its leaves bud and 
fall and bud again, and that the rivers are 
always hurrying by, but never getting away. 
In such a scene, if anywhere, total exclusion of 
the perilous aristocratic element might be 
expected, yet the hero of the story is a Germ: a, 
a baron, and he is the hero by virtue of quali- 
ties ipherited from ancestors who had the 
habit of command and of self-control. Ri- 
verius is indeed more attached to ideas than to 
traditions, but his ideas alone would never 
have excited the suspicion and hatred of the 
aggressively free and independent lumbermen, 
nor brought about the culminating tragedy. 
The mere presence of Riverius as a power in 
the camps implies a coming tragedy, and when 
it comes, it is the natural result of all that bas 
gone before—an inevitable catastrophe. The 
figures of the well-tutored German and of the 
ungoverned woodsmen are well contrasted, are 
solid and vigorous, but lack the touch of vivid 
life which a lighter and freer style than Dr. 
Mitchell’s might have given them. Elizabeth 
Preston, too, isheavy, and, till the last moment, 
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rather negative and uninteresting; but in the 
child of an actress and the blind giant Philetus 
we have a charming baby, with subtle indica- 
tions of the eternal woman. All the characters, 
however, contribute something to the clearly 
conceived plot, and none could have been 
omitted without loss to the dramatic intensity 
of the last chapters. 

Between the actual life of times present or 
past and that represented in Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘Pretty Sister of José,’ the resemblance is 
microscopic. The pretty sister has flirted and 
pirouetted and warbled through innumerable 
operettas. A satisfactory synopsis of ber 
history could be made by judicious selection 
and arrangement of those sheets of thin white 
paper, much decorated in blue, which lie be- 
tween the wood and the fruit of boxes of 
raisins imported from Malaga. There is im- 
printed, and there has been imprinted from 
time out of mind, the pretty sister in short 
skirts and mantilla, with the deep-red rose in 
her hair, flirting her fan or thrumming her 
mandolin; there are the vine-clad cot and the 
leathery-faced grandmother busied about pots 
and pans which doubtless smell strongly of 
garlic; there is the supremely beautiful 
matador, proudly advancing, and there are the 
arena and the bull anda promiscuous multi- 
tude of martillas and moustaches and red 
roses and brigand hats. Now, the only ques- 
tion that arises is whether the matador will 
conquer the pretty sister, so haughty of mien 
and cold of heart—for, of course, the bull is 
doomed. By the pictorial method of reading the 
story, one could answer according to his degree 
of ingenuity, and he who should show less than 
Mrs. Burnett would be dull indeed. There are 
novelists in Spain to-day who are neglecting 
the mantilla and mandolin, the matador and 
the bull, and Mrs. Burnett's well-meant inten- 
tion may have been to jog the national 
memory and to protest against deliberate cen- 
signment to oblivion of so much picturesque- 
ness. 

Doubtless the sun, in the course of its shining, 
has been obliged to endure passively much that 
a less well-regulated planet, or, let us say. a 
planet with more of free-will, would have 
flown out at and publicly denounced. But Miss 
Rives goes too far. The sun never saw those 
things she calls upon it to witness and suffered 
them to be. It is a mad world, but were it 
half somad as Miss Rives represents it, the 
sun, the stars, and all the celestial bodies would 
start from their spheres to demolish it, and 
chaos would be come again. No, the sun never 
shone on the land Miss Rives describes, and 
God never made the creatures tnat there abide. 
Ouida created all, Hers is that land of the ilex 
and laurel, of the palm and the pomegranate, 
the olive and almond, all growing together in 
perpetual blossom—hers and no other’s. Hers 
are the crumbling marble temple and the fallen 
pagan God, with red rose leaves staining his 
polished limbs, like ‘* drops of fragrant blood.” 
Hers, most unquestionably of all, are the crea- 
tures, ‘‘ neither man nor woman, neither beast 
nor human,” who love madly, hate venomously, 
and intrigue vilely in the fair estate provided 
for their delectable pursuits and performances. 
By the force of a corrupt yet ardent imagina- 
tion, by the license of total indifference to com- 
mon decency, and by considerable observation 
of varied forms of human depravity, Ouida was 
able to throw that verve into her work which 
made her famous and her novels infamous. 
Lady novelists ambitious of rivalling her, and 
lacking any of her qualifications in their full 
perfection, can only make their books ridicu- 
lous and expose themselves to the jeers of the 
vulgar. Miss Rives, on the whole, falls far 





short of her model. She takes herself mos 

seriously, not to say solemnly, but there is no 
salvation in that. Yet there are indications 
that her ambition is not quite vain, and even 
instances of the disciple’s equality with the 
master. The Ouida version of the classics con- 
tains nothing more surprising than the conver- 
sion of Aineas into a ‘celebrated Greek.’ 

Among her host of literary geniuses we remem- 
ber none more gifted than Miss Rives’s Nadro- 
vine, and none of a physical force comparable 
to that of this incendiary Russian, who was so 
well preserved that ‘‘at twenty-nine his light- 
brown curls were as free from any tinge of 
gray as they had been seven years before.” 
Finally, in the Ouida collection of curiosities, 
by her called mothers, there is no such rare 
specimen as Madame Nadrovine. Miss Rives, 
in dwelling upon the quality of a mother’s love 
for her only son, has wrought herself into a 
species of frenzy, and poured such floods of 
light on the elements of the maternal passion 
and its possible expression, that the ordinary 
mother may blush with shame for her guilty 
inadequacy. To be wise for her son, self-sac- 
rificing and tender is nothing. She must chain 
him to her by the seduction of the senses, by 
burning caresses, by words that tear away the 
artificial barriers set up between men and 
women by theories about modesty and pro- 
priety. Toinsure what she believes to be her 
son’s welfare, she must concoct schemes that 
involve her own degradation, and, above all 
things, she must not forget to prove her self- 
abnegation by tramping about the country 
after him in unbuttoned boots. Any mother 
who, beguiled fromthe path of duty by the 
leisure of along railway journey, should em- 
ploy that leisure in buttoning her boots, would 
fall contemptibly below the standard for mo- 
thers set by Madame Nadrovine. 


A RECONSTITUTED LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. An- 
drews and 8S. Stoddard. Revised by Henry 
Preble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
8vo, pp. xii, 453. 

THE appearance of a new Latin grammar 

would not, under ordinary circumstances, call 

for any extended notice. Still less would the 
publication of a “ revised edition” of a weil- 
known school-book demand attention. But 
there are some things connected with both the 
old and the new editions of ‘Andrews and 

Stoddard’s Latin Grammar’a knowledge of 

which will be useful to some of our readers, 

and perhaps interesting to all. 

The first edition of the work was published 
in Boston, by the old firm of Crocker & Brew- 
ster, in 1856. During the last half century it 
has been used in the schoois and colleges of the 
United States more than any other Latin 
grammar, perhaps more than all others com- 
bined. During the half-century preceding 
1836, ‘ Adam’s Latin Grammar’ bad been used 
in almost every school, public and private, in 
which the Latin language was taught. In all 
that time it had remained unchanged. The 
boys who hurrahed for Jackson learned their 
Latin in the same way and out of tte same 
book as the boys who gazed with awe upon 
George Washington. When Andrews and 
Stoddara’s grammar appeared, its success was 
as astonishing as it was deserved. In the twen- 
ty years succeeding its first publication, sixty- 
four editions were issued, and before the end 
of that period Adam’s grammar lived only on 
the shelves of libraries and in the memories of 
men who had studied it in their youth. No 
substantial change was made in these rapidly 
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appearing editions. Manifest errors were cor- 
rected, slight changes in phraseology and some 
small additions were made, especially in the 
forty-sixth edition, which appeared in 154; 
but all important the 
fourth edition was like the first. 


in particulars sixty- 

In the meantime, the progress in every de 
partment of philology had enormous 
Many rival grammars had appeared and were 
competing sharply for public Prof. 
Stoddard was dead, but Dr. Andrews recog 
nized the fact that, if their grammar was to 
maintain the high position it had acquired, he 
must bring it more into harmony with ad 
He did not wish, and had he 
wished, be would probably have been unable, 


been 


favor. 


vanced ideas. 


to make a new grammar materially different 
from the old one. He was essentially a scholar 
of the old school, and the wonderful success of 
his book was due, not to the introduction of 
any new system, but to the accuracy and com- 
pleteness with which he had carried the old 
system out. The grammar as originally pub- 
lished offended no deep-seated prejudices, vio- 
lated no long-established customs, ran counter 
to no ancient traditions. Andrews and Stod 
dard’s grammar was a lineal descendant of 
Adam’s, but the public had said of it what 
Hector prayed the gods might be said of his 
son: 


obe 


+ © « wanpés y TOAAOY ameivwr, 


Dr. Andrews gave 
his grammar, which 
rough revision. 


the sixty-fifth edition of 
appeared in 1857, a tho_ 
He brought to the accomplish. 
ment of his task a very minute and accurate 
knowledge of the details of the Latin language. 
He had published in 1545 a school dictionary 
of the Latin language, and in 1850 his exten- 


sive Latin-English Lexicon based upon the 
Latin-German dictionary of Freund. During 


the years devoted to the preparation of these 
works he had noticed such points as he sup- 
posed would be useful to him in a revision 
of the Grammar. All 
brought into play, and when, in 1857, the sixty- 
fifth edition appeared, it was enlarged by more 
than a fifth of its original size. But the identi- 
ty of the book was not destroyed. The plan 
and construction remained the same. The di- 
vision into sections and their numbering re- 
mained unchanged. 
treated under the same heads and in the same 
manner; the chief difference consisted in the 
addition of a mass of details the utility of 
which was perhaps disproportionate to the 
space they occupied. The sixty-fifth edition 
was the first filled in, corrected, and extended. 
Teachers who had used the earlier editions 
chauged without difficulty to the use of the 
They could refer their pupils to the 
same section for the explanation of a point 
with the utmost confidence that, though the 
explanation might be fuller and clearer, yet it 
would not inconsistent with what they 
themselves had learned years before. 


these resources were 


The same subjects were 


new one, 


be 
During 
the thirty years which followed the publication 
of the new and revised edition the Grammar 
continued to be extensively used — probably 
more extensively than any one grammar of the 
Latin language, but not, as for several years 
it had been, more extensively than all other 
Latin grammars combined. 

But the book was fast becoming antiquated. 
Its lack of harmony with the principles of 
modern philology and the modern methods of 
teaching language was every year becoming 
more apparent. 
the copyright were aware of this, and they 
called upon Prof. Preble to attempt the task of 
rejuvenation. 


The publishers and owners of 


The result is before us, and we 


think itmay without exaggeration be summed | * English method.’ 








The 


On the back of the book is print 
ed * Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar’; 


Nation, 
up as follows: 


the tirst part of the title page reads, as of old, 
‘**A Grammar of the Latin Language for the 
use of Schoo! and that is abou 
The vo 


more pages; 


sand Colleges” 

the 
lume is taller and wider and 
the paper is finer 


and clearer, it is it 


all there is to identify work 
has 
and whiter, the type is larger 


It 


is printed at a ditferent press, by a different 


tall respects handsomer. 
process, and by a ditferent firm. The original 
authors and owners of the copyright have long 
since gone to their rest. The property in the 


copyright has passed to their legal representa 


tives, and, as if to emphasize the contrast, 
these, five in number, are, with the exception 
of the publishers, all women. The division of 
the 


has nothing in common with the old grammar 


work into sections and their numbering 
In that the syntax commenced at $200, in the 
The text of the 
it has been rewritten 
Had Prof, Preble published 
A New 


omitting all 


new one it begins at S500 
work has not been revised; 
and rearranged. 
the work as it stands, under the title‘ 
Grananar of the Latin Language,’ 
reference to Andrews and Stoddard, we do not 
believe any reviewer would have accused Lim 
of plagiarism, nor could any suit for infringe 
ment of copyright have been brought 
of 
Profs. Andrews and Stoddard began, 


against 
his publishers with any chance success 
as they 
tell us in their original preface, with the inten 
tion of preparing a revised edition of * Adam's 
Latin Grammar,’ but abandoned that intention 
Prof. Preble be 


gan with the intention of preparing a 


and produced a new work, 
revised 
edition of ‘Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar,’ 
work for 
The 
book is a new one, and, as such, we will point 


and he has given us a new without 


mally abandoning his original intention. 


out, in the limited space at our command, afew 
of the many points in which it differs from the 
old grammar. 

The pronunciation of the Latin language, as 
taught in ‘Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar,’ 
was that known as the “ English method,” and 
it had been in use for several generations in all 
English and American schools. The authors 
did not pretend to anything new, except in 
their manner of presenting it. On this they 
effectual as 
nn Dr. An 
drews published the revised edition of bi 


prided themselves, and it was as 


could be devised. But in 1857, wh 





Grammar, the revolt against the ‘* Ex 





thod” had become a rebellion, and the rebel 


lion gave strong promise of becoming a revolu 


tien. The only concession, however, which he 
made to the new practices was to print in 
brackets a table of the sounds of the vowels ac 


cording to what was called the ‘* Continental 
method,” and to append to the directions for 
pronouncing the the 
print: ‘‘ In the pronun n of the 
Romans, the hard sound of 


their « 


letter c remark in fine 


iati ancient 


and g seems to 


have been retained in all mbinations.” 


The method actually taught in the revised 
Grammar was the same as in the old. That 
method not only converted the language into a 
gibberish which would have shocked Cicero 
and Virgil, and which was uninteiligible to the 


Latinists of all other coantrie 


ail the phonic laws of 
dered 


evil effects were not <¢ 
} 
i 





their explanation 


‘*English method” w 


well, and 


we recognize in 





pronoun 





chief reasons why FE 
behind Germany in t 
philology. 


Prof. Preble hi: 


the 


work with 


7. 1 
> has tassed it « 


? . 
is made short 


verboard 






much rubbis In the Grammar he h: 





as so is 
not noticed it even as atter of history In 
his preface he brietly refers to it me ¥ to let 
us know what has become of tt and save us the 
trouble of looking for it As to t ( t 
nental method” of pronouncing Latin, Prof 
Preble does not mention it. The phrase was 
ilwavs ill-chosen and misleading l ! ro 
nunciation of the s e vowels t e Was 
always a substantial uniformity ¢ ughou 
continental Europe. In all other respects there 
were marked differences in th litferent na 
tions No on an 
said Sisero an 
Pehitchers ul 
each of them h 
any person of ed 
by Prof. Preble is the one now universally ad 
mitted by the best scholars t t seme st 
nearly the actual pronunciation of t ance 
Romans. Latin thus prot ced Ww i have 
been intelligible t R in Senate n the 
days of Cicero, and that is mor in be 
said of the bur } “ . 
most English and : vA ‘ nil 
c rile Kes 

Prof. Preble bas ad 1 tha work 
the plan of marking the long vowels, and has 
rightly insis'ed t t We 

ny vowels and w SV t rt sts ‘ 
ble in capfus i rt . " 
tion, long; but the vow thats i ‘ 
not and was not p t isa gg vows 
either in Verse « . I ions Ww t 
we have n I mn f rav we ‘ ‘ 
have been better t ive arked those 
vowels wl is! n as 











and directed to be pronounced s se 
Neither have we any room vplain and ce 
fend another opinion, of the trutl whicl 
we are profoundly nvineed, namely, that 
most of the" rules of quantity ” which occupy 
so large a space in all our La grammars 
should be sent after the “English method” of 
pronunciation 
Ihe subject of the inflection of words of 
course occuples a larg urt of this, as of every 
other Latin grammar Prof. creble’s treat 
ment of if isa great Improvement on the old 
grammar. It takes t earner alon 
marked out by comparative | x 
as fast and as far as either pupils or teachers 
are at present able or wiiling to gt 
Of the syntax it may be said generally that, 
as compared with the old grammar, it aims 
tore at explanation and ustration, and de- 
pends less upon the reduction of everything to 
fixed and rigid rules. The treatment of the 
} sul ‘tive mood affords an api illustration 





original grammar this part of syntax 












| occupied twelve pages; in the revised edition 
| of 1857 it had gr to sixteen; Prof. Preble 
gives it fifty. But it is evident from what he 
| says in bis preface, and from occasional re- 
marks in the text of the Grammar, that he 
depends not so much on formal statements as 
} on the number and fitness of the passages 
which he cites from the classica writers 


These he bas arranged in parallel 


}Missa pes 
columns. In one column are sentences with a 


verb in the indicative; in the other, sentences 
in construction, but 


Then, by a 


in other respects similar 


with the verb in the subjunctive 


careful translation, he has endeavored to bring 


out the distinction between the two. This is a 
very cood method, but we think it might be im 
proved. In many of these sentences the subjunc- 


tive might be substituted for the indicative or 
vice versa, and the sentence would stil] remain 
grammatical and intelligible. No doubt this 
| change of mood makes the author say something 
more or less different from what he actually did 
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say. But that isthe very point which the learner 
needs and desires to see brought out, and it can 
hardly be brought out in any other way than 
by a comparison of sentences identical in all 
respects except in the mood of the verb. 

Prof. Preble gives about thirty pages to the 
subject of versification, treating it according 
to the method of Dr. J. H, H. Schmidt, the 
general adoption of which seems to be only 
a question of time. On the whole, the new 
grammar is much more in accordance with the 
results of modern scholarship and the modern 
methods of teaching than the old. 
who have been 


Teachers 
accustomed to the latter will 
probably find it easier to use this new one than 
they would one constructed without any spe- 
cial reference to Andrews and Stoddard’s. The 
prestige which the old grammar still enjoys 
will to some extent smooth the way for the 
introduction of the new one, But the time 
has gone by for aity such phenomenal success 
as attended the publication of the original 
work; the rivals are too numerous and too ex- 
cellent. 


Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882. 
Matthew Arnold. 
Sir Francis 
& Co. 1889. 


By 
Edited by the Rt. Hon. 
Sandford, K.C.B. Macmillan 


Mk. ARNOLD'S inspection of schools was no in- 
considerable portion of his life work. Besides 
his tours of observation on the Continent, with 
the fruits of which educators have long been 
familiar, his services at home, extending from 
1851 -to 1886, covered his mature life continu, 
ously, and the more general portions of his suc- 
cessive Reports are reprinted in this volume. 
He was, from the start, an advocate of culture, 
of forming rather than informing the mind, 
and his long observation strengthened him in 
his opinion. In 1852 he expresses himself, in 
connection with the subject of pupil-teachers, 
as ‘“‘much struck, in examining them towards 
the close of their apprenticeship, when they are 
generally at least eighteen years old, with the 
utter disproportion between the great amount 
uf positive informetion and the low degree of 
mental culture and intelligence they exhibit. 
- . . I cannot but think that with a body 
of young men so highly instructed, too little 
attention has hitherto been paid to this side of 
education; the side through which it chiefly 
forms the character; the side which has per- 
haps been too exclusively attended to in schools 
for the higher classes, and to the development 
of which it is the boast of what is called classi- 
cal education to be mainly directed.” This is 
the text upon which a large proportion of 
the remaining Reports expand. Twenty years 
Jater he declares ‘‘ the great fault” of elemen- 
tary instruction to be that it ‘ at most gives 
to a child the mechanical possession of the 
instruments of knowledge, but does nothing to 
form him.” He regards this distinction as 
marking the barrier between the education of 
the upper and lower classes. 

In matters of detail he pleads hard for the 
study of grammar. 
act” 


He praises it as an “ ex- 
study, most useful at a period when a 
child’s mind 1s naturally vague in its work- 
ings. ‘* Grammar,” he says, ‘is an exercise of 
the children’s wits; all the rest of their work is 
in general but an exercise of their memory. 
‘Vo learn the definitions and tules of grammar 
is, indeed, but an exercise of memory, but, 
after learning tbe definition of a noun, to 
recognize nouns when one meets with them, 
and to refer them to their definition, that is an 
exercise of intelligence.” For this reason he 
recommends the study of Latin, as well as in 
order to give a child a second language, which 
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of itself is an incalculable benefit. He puts 
forth in connection with this his singular sug- 
gestion of a Latin text-book made up from the 
Vulgate, to the entire disregard of classical 
Latin. He objects very strongly to the system 
under which the efforts of the schools were di- 
rected to pass examination in fixed books, 
since it tended to make the mastery of these 
the only aim; the classes could read fluently 
what they had practised long, but could not 
read a new simple passage from another book 
with the same readiness. To examinations in 
general he had a hardly veiled dislike, so far as 
they were restricted to testing acquisitions of 
knowledge instead of acquisitions of power; the 
strain on the mind, he says, is much greater in 
storing up knowledge passively to be repro- 
duced in examination than it isin any active 
mental work in which the mind itself contri- 
butes ashare. He acknowledges, as all must, 
that the end of elementary education is prima- 
rily to give the power of reading, writing, and 
casting accounts. Of these the first is most im- 
portant, but in 1878 he asserts that it ‘‘may be 
doubted whether this is not given more seldom ” 
than the other two ; ‘‘it is bestowed in much 
fewer cases than we imagine”; and he adds here 
and in other passages excellent advice on the 
matter of reading-books, He especially warns 
elementary teachers that Pestalozzi and other 
reformers are not to be too much yielded to; 
and humorously says that the result of these new 
systems is that ‘‘ one sees a teacher holding up 
an apple to a gallery of little children, and 
saying, ‘Au apple has a stalk, peel, pulp, core, 
pips, and juice; it is odorous and opaque, and 
is used for making a pleasant drink called 
cider.’” He enumerates the branches necessary 
for children from eight to ten, as ‘‘ reading, 
writing, arithmetic, poetry or poetic litera- 
ture, grammar, geography, Naturkunde, and 
musie.” Other things, such as needlework, 
domestic economy, cookery, technical instruc- 
tion, gymnastics, and drill, however important 
or necessary, and however the code may mix 
them up with mental training, should be kept 
by the teacher resolutely separate from it. 

He seems to have been perpetually struck by 
the small vocabulary of the children. In one 
school of seventy children, in 1874, which had 
annual grants and pupil-teachers, ‘‘ there was 
not one single child who knew the meaning of 
the word feeble.” In 1880 he reports from 
London schools of children of twelve years who 
were able to pass well in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, that they did not know what a 
steed was, and in a head class of thirty only 
one knew what a ford was. ‘I have ceased to 
feel surprise at any failure of that kind,” he 
says, ‘‘so thoroughly has experience convinced 
me of the excessive scantiness of vocabulary, 
which is the rude amongst our school-children. 
It is the signal feature of their mental condi- 
tion, and constitutes their real inferiority to 
the children of the cultivated classes.” Scanti- 
ness of vocabulary means, of course, scanti- 
ness Of ideas. In another school he reports 
that ‘‘ not one child in the upper class had ever 
heard of the Stuarts, had ever heard of Charles 
the First, had ever heard that a King of Eng- 
land had had his head cut off.” This was a 
girls’ school, well-dressed, well-behaved, with 
high fees, age from eleven tothirteen. For de- 
fects of vocabulary, of mechanical education, 
and, in general, the worst features of the sys- 
tem, he continually recommends that poetry or 
poetic literature be made a part of the curri- 
culum, or more attended to. He observes that 
the great merit of the system of classical edu- 
cation was that it brought the mind constant- 
ly in contact with masterpieces of literature; 
he thinks this should be done in English educa- 
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tion also, He recommends Scott, provided the 
extract contains the climax of the interest, 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy,” and some of Mrs, Hemans’s 
short pieces for being committed to memory. 
The conditions of choice are that the poem 
‘*should have real beauties of expression and 
feeling, that these beauties should be such as 
the children’s hearts and minds can lay hold of, 
and that a distinct point or centre of beauty 
and interest should occur within the limits of 
the passage learnt.” He asserts, controverting 
Sir John Lubbock’s report that science was the 
most popular study among the children, that 
by his observation poetry was most interesting. 
The high value he placed upon it is most fully 
expressed in the following passage: 

‘The acquisition of good poetry is a aisci- 
pline which works deeper than any other disci- 
pline in the range of work of our schools; more 
than any other, too, it works of itself, is inde- 
pendent of the school-teacher, and cannot be 
spoiled by pedantry and injudiciousness on his 
part. Some people regard my high estimate of 
the value of poetry in education with suspicion 
and displeasure. Perbaps they may accept the 
testimony of Wordsworth with less suspicion 
than mine. Wordswerth says: ‘'fo be incapa- 
ble of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of the 
word, is to be without love of human nature 
and reverence for God.’ And it is only through 
acquaintance with poetry, and good poetry, 
that this ‘feeling of poetry’ can be given. 
Good poetry does undoubtedly tend te form 
the soul and character; it tends to beget a love 
of beauty and truth in alliance together; it 
suggests, however indirectly, high and noble 
principles of action, and it inspires the emotion 
so helpful in making principles operative. 
Hence its extreme importance to all of us.” 

It should be said, however, that the extent 
to which poetry then entered into the studies 
of the schools was the memorizing and reciting 
of from one to two hundred lines. We give 
space to this suggestion because it is preémi- 
nently the main one which was enforced upon 
Arnold by his long and intimate acquaintance 
with the workings of elementary schools. 

The Reports gain by being written in a more 
sober and unrhetorical style than belongs usu- 
ally to this brilliant writer, and they are inte- 
resting from the number of minor topics of a 
practical nature touched upon. Those inte- 
rested in education will find much of immedi- 
ate value in the series, apart from the general 
view and the broad literary temperament which 
give its principal value. The attempt to raise 
the common schools to the plane of real mental 
cultivation of the old academies seems less 
hopeless after reading the volume, but the gap 
between the two systems is made tuo clear for 
comfort. 





The Coming of the Friars, and Other His- 
toric Essays. By the Rev. Augustus Jes- 
sopp, D.D., author of ‘ Arcady: for Better 
for Worse,’ ete. G. P. Putnam’sSons, 188%, 
Svo, pp. 34. 

For several years past, students of social life 

in the Middle Ages have welcomed from time 

to time in the pages of the Nineteenth Century 
these graphic and instructive papers by Dr. Jes- 
sopp, based upon the original study of out-of- 
the-way documents, which we have before us 
at last gathered in a handsome volume. The 
papers are seven in number; besides that which 

gives a title to the volume, there are, ‘ Vil- 

lage Life in East Anglia Six Hundred Years 

Ago,” ‘* Daily Life in a Mecizeval Monastery,” 

“The Black Death in East Anglia” (two 

papers), ‘‘The Building Up of a University,” 

and ‘*The Prophet of Walnut-Tree Yard.” 

Taken together, they present a picture of the 

life and social environment of our ancestors— 

and East Anglia was peculiarly the home of 
the New England colonists—such as we believe 
cannot anywhere else be found. We know ng 
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thing to compare with it except Pauly’s ‘ Pic- 
tures of Old England’; and Pauly, if a greater 
scholar than Dr. Jessopp, did not possess his 
direct personal interest in and associations with 
his subject. 

Of these papers the last, which treats of Lo- 
dowick Muggleton, belongs to the seventeenth 
century; all the others are devoted to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and especially to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The account given here 
of the ravages and the effects of the Black 
Death, perhaps the most eventful pestilence in 
history, is no doubt the most careful study to 
which this event has been submitted in its de- 
tails, and deserves to be read in connection 
with Mr. Rogers's discussion of its results, with 
which Dr. Jessopp’s view does not agree in all 
Tous the most attractive paper 
in the series is the second, which was read as a 


particulars, 


lecture in an East Anglian village, describing 
the life in a neighboring village in the thu 
teenth century, the fruits of rummaging in 


a 


some boxes in Rougham Hail, containing 
complete apparatus for the history of the parish 
of Rougham from the time of Henry the Third 
to the present day—so complete that it would 
be difficult to find in England a collection of 
(p. 53). The 
conclusion drawn from the study of these docu 


documents to compare with it” 


ments is: 


“The people who lived in this village six 
hundred years ago were living a life hugely be- 
low the level of yours. They were more 
wretched in their poverty; they were incom- 
parably less prosperous in their prosperity; 
they were worse clad, worse fed, worse housed, 
worse taught, worse tended, worse governed; 
they were sufferers from loathsome diseases 
which you know nothing of; the very beasts in 
the field were dwarfed and stunted in their 
growth, and Ido not believe there were any 
giants on the earth in those days. The death- 
rate among the children must have been tre 
mendous. The disregard of human life was so 
callous that we can hardly conceive it. There 
was everything to harden. nothing to soften; 
everywhere oppression, greed, and 
Judged by our moral standards, the people of 
our country village were beyond all doubt 
coarser, more brutal, and more wicked than 
they are” (p. 112). 


tierceness, 


But Dr. Jessopp’s impressions are not wholly 
unfavorable. If village life was lower than we 
have been taught to believe, on the other hand, 
monastic life he believes to have been higher. 
“As a body, the monks of the thirteenth cen- 
tury were better than their age. Vicious and 
profligate, drunken and unchaste, as a class, 

On the other 
hand, the intense esprit de corps of a convent 


they certainly were not. 


of monks went beyond anything that we can 
now realize, and led to grave sins against truth 
and honesty. The forgeries of charters, bulls, 
and legal instruments of all kinds for the glori- 
fication of its members was at least condoned 
only too frequently” (p. 160). The brief esti- 
mate which follows of the functions of the mo- 
nastery in that age, from a social point of 
view, and the comparison with the modern 
club, the 
needs, is interesting and ingenious. ‘* Our mo- 
out at the of the 
Carlton and the Atheneum with no suspicion 
that they are at all like the monks of old. Nor 
are they. They lack the old faith, the old loy. 
alty to their order, the old pic- 
turesqueness, something else that we can less 
afford to miss—the old enthu-iasm.” 

In the introduction to the lecture on village 
life, we read (p. 55): ** They who are acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Rogers's * History of Prices’ will 
observe that I have ventured to put forward 
views, On more points than one, very different 
from those which he advocates. Of the value 
of Mr. Rogers's compilation, and of the statis 
tics which he has tabulated, there can be but 


which answers somewhat to same 


dern monks look windows 


and, with 
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one opinion. It is when we come to draw our 
returns and 
bring to bear upon them the side lights which 
further evidence affords, that differences of 
opinion arise among inquirers.” One of these 


inferences from such as these, 


differences, we suppose, is in the judgment just 
passed upon 
Mr. 
from figures 
lights 
conclusions as to th 


village life in the Middle Ages: 
Rogers deduces his conclusions cbietly 
in these papers we get the side 
Of his questioning some of Mr. Rogers's 
- effects of the Black Death 
we have already spoken. 

Some of Dr. Jessopp’s incidental observations 
are worth quoting: ‘‘St. Francis saw, and saw 
much more clearly than even we of the nine 
teenth century see it, that the parochial sys 
tem is admirable, is a perfect system for the 
Village; that it is unsuited for the town; that in 
the towns the attempt to work it bad ended in 
and seandalous failure” (p, 47). 
‘““Weare in the habit of * Those old 
monks knew how to build: look at their work, 
But 
mistaken if we suppose that in the twelfth or 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth century there 
was bad 


thing is more common 


a miserable 


Saving, 


see how it stands!" we are very much 


no building. On the contrary, no 


the monastic annals 
that 


} 
choir 


in 
than the notices of how this or tower fell 
down, and how this or that was f: 
into ruins, and how this or that abbot got 
132 

The book is clearly and handsomely printed, 


debt by his mania for building ” (p. 


but the proof-reading has not been done alto 
gether well. 


Cartas Por Don 
Madrid 


Las Novedades Co. S80 


linericanas. Juan Valera. 
Primera Serie 


New York: 
Pp. xii, 278 


Fuentes y Capd 
ville; 


} 
ign languages 


NovVELS leap the barriers of fore 
more eas'ly than other forms of literature, and 
it is as a novelist that Valera is best known t 
English readers. His critical 


work, however, 


Is probably what brings bim more repute i 


the 


Spain, where he is regarded as certainly 
of his day and ¢ 
that 


Spain 


leading critic suntry, and 


best exponent of 


pe rhaps the 
tellectual which, while 
at 


deep of the spirit of the present, seeks t 


movement in 


aiming the broadest cult and drinkin 


ure, 


the national literature from the reproach of 





being purely imitative, and to contri 
and 
world’s literary production. Valera’ 


thing original purely Spanish to the 
writings, at any 
rable bulk, 
‘ Estudios 


rate, have reached a consid 
numbering three vol 


Criticos, two volumes of 





ciones vy Juicios Literarios,’ one volume of 
‘Nuevos Estudios Cif icos,” besides his * Apun 
tes sobre el Nuevo Arte de escribir Novelas 
After the fashion of Sainte-Beuve'’s Caus s 


du Lundi, Valera has been for some time it 
the habit of printing literary and critical art 
cles in the Monday issue of El J an 
this last volume of his is made up of letters on 
Spanish-American hterature published in the 
course 1SSS, 

Phe subject possesses great nov ve i 
Spain ; it is on that ground that Valera justi 
fies himself in publishing a work on it whi 
is, he confesses, ** ligerfsimo.” Raz says, 


loes a refluent 
drift from ber ar 
lishing-houses 
Spanish Americ: 
l, and the 


authors sel 


rocai, 











country except pies or vo- 
lumes in search a review in the leading 
critical journals. The writings which Valera 





here discusses a n one of 
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those ways, and he continually laments his 


lack of a 
Spanish-American 


wider acquaintan with modern 


literature, about which he 


should not dare to write, he says, except with 
the object of ‘“‘ giving a moment's entertain 
ment, if I can, and making public a little 
knowledge of which many honest folk are ig 














norant, and which they would not disdain to 
have brought to their notice.” 

The book opens w a dedicatory epistle 
CaAnovas d Castil whi sists " ad 
mirable sketch of the political and literary re 
lations of Spain with the Spanish-American 
countries, before and since their lor» UNC 
Political rupture came very near res 
mental divorce, Valera thinks, owing t 
grudging and tardy recognition of Spanish 
American independence, and to her va 
ambitious projects and wars for the! very 
of her American prestire During all this px. 
riod of separation and grow jealousy, ani 
even hate, was the opportunity of Englis u 
ture to stamp itself upon the Spanish-An an 
mind with a power equal to that with which 

is} i il ideas wer tured tl If 
sh culture ud bee t ativ 
1 Wot have netra it as . \ t an 
republics : but is t nu ative, and 
its influen Was sear \ t That ‘ 

1 the trary, iy vas is if is, Was 
powerfully exe sed. and f the ut 
leetual move tlw e > ating ¢ pro 
gress of Spanish A hy This s sft s 
to be son ne u XA i egard 
to the deartl glist fluence, a ta 
togett { i nt t \ { 
Fr tl s \ i itw | 
be hardt Wi ‘ is 1 ater t 

est mindsof South America ethan M and 
the intl f English poetry on the Spa , 
America se \ ra himself more tha ‘ 
} ts t it may w lout j {tl 
pred ree of er te ur Spanish 
America bas ? t a lex of 
{ . t s =~ “ i we 
know Yel \ ‘ at is tar 
vears witt vranny from « h escape bas 
ve ans 1 le s ta from 

< at i Spa aha ¢ iberate 

i? fa f x erature it mav have 
meat v ‘ t ance of Ul miai cus 
t f taking the tone slavishly fre the 

shew 6 try 

It is upon another ion expressed in the 

licatory letter, however, that the American 
easier W fix his attention with the greatest 
terest, if not amazement. ‘“‘in the natural 
sc me = Says this first eritic t f 

} ndustry and mmerce, Eng 

ish America, inde t tirst, has flourished 

host; but in letters, it may be said without 
boasting, both im quantity and in quality 
Spanish America is superior to English Ame 


inmense a mistake as 


are treasures of Spa 





sh-Ame ai literature of which most of us 
have had no hint There may be some truth in 
each of these suppositions. Certainly Valera 
sa man With a reputation to lose, and would 
not recklessiv throw it iwayinw ild assertions 
If he does not display a profound acquaintance 
with our literature, be at least shows that he 


knows it as well as most of us know the writers 
of Spanish America. If it is a question of 
le or the 


with us 


rance on one si other, the chances 


iat it 


any 





lies more than with him. 


At he 
heard, and in this book he makes a beginning 


rate, should not be condemned un- 


in setting forth the evidence for the Spanish- 


American side of the comparison. 





In “quantity ” we may as well “‘ acknowledge 
the corn.” Mexico had printing-presses and 
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books by native authors, 
long before the Pilgrims landed. While we 
were still at our witch-burning stage, Chili 
was laying the foundations of a native dra- 
matic literature. To come down to our own 
days, the ‘ Parnaso Colombiano,’ 


and an Academy, 


1 


published in | 


1886-87, contains extracts from the writings of | 
more than a hundred poets who have flourish- | 


ed in the United States of Colombia during the | 


past seventy years, besides sixteen poetesses, 
Well may Valera affirm, *‘ Spanish America is 


very far from being intellectually barren.” 


Turn to his account (p. 65) of the intellectual | 


ferment now at work in Buenos Ayres, keeping 
pace with the city’s wonderful material expan- 
sion, read his lists of names of Argentine histo- 
rians and economists, arcbwologists and an- 
thropologists, jurists and writers on interna- 
tional law, and we shall at least see that he is 
not speeking at random. 


As to ‘ quality,” this book itself will greatly 
help to reassure us. Valera writes about the 
best Spanish-American literature tbat has 
fallen under his observation, especially about 
the best Spanish-American poetry. It is in 
lyrical and narrative poetry, he remarks, that 
the genius of Spanish America is most clearly 
seen to be Spanish in origin. Many long ex- 
tracts from the leading poets find a place in 
his pages, on which he bestows much praise and 
much severe censure. 
follow him in his admiration. This might 
easily be due to a lack of appreciation of the 
genius of Spanish poetry, and very iikely is ; 
but at least his criticisms hit off exactly an 
American's idea of the great and glaring faults 
of Spanish-American poetry, even at its best. 
He admits that it may be fairly charged with 
‘ exuberance.” What he means by this ap- 
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pears in his remarks on Seialai: where he 


speaks of those poets who ‘ 


escriben sin arte 


y all4 corren desbocados, dando rienda suelta 


A su portentosa facilidad.” 


And concerning 


that poetry which he praises most highly—the 


Colombian—he makes a remark which will g¢ 


) 


far towards restoring our complacence, saying: 
‘* En la poesfa colombiana, en la mas original, 
en la mis castiza, en la mas espanol, hay un 
vago perfume, un dejo sabroso de poesfa in- 
glesa, que yo celebro, por que le da un gusto 


verdadera y naturalmente sentimental y 


le 


conviene muy bien, refrenando la propensién 


4 lo redundante y 4 lo hueco,” 


Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the 


nature and value of the book. 


If it is followed 


up, as Valera promises, with other volumes on 
the same subject, the result will be to bring in- 
to at Jeast all the prominence it deserves a 
literature which, if it is unknown in Spain, is 


almost undreamed of here. 


very delightful reading. Many of the author's 


The book makes 


critical passages—as where he discusses the 
true function of descriptive poetry, or writes 
of the various sorts of ‘‘ Prometheus” poems 


—are of the highest order. 


and his humor enjoyable. The ‘ Letters’ 


His range is large 
are 


conceived in the most leisurely vein, and leave 


room for frequent such 
example, 
Spaniards, and on female education in Spain, 


which fall out decidedly to the reader’s pleasure. 
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